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1959  Golden-Touch  Electric-by  underwood 


New  “Floating  Keyboard” 
helps  stop  typing  strain! 


Much  typing  strain  comes  from  holding  hands 
up  at  the  keys.  This  Floating  Keyboard  is 
sloped  to  reduce  fatigue.  It  keeps  keys  low, 
brings  them  close,  centers  controls.  There’s 
less  hand-travel  than  on  any  other  keyboard. 


You  choose  your  own  type  style  with  the  new 
Golden -Touch  Documentor.*  Keys  are  cup¬ 
shaped  for  easier  electric  touch.  Impression  con¬ 
trol  insures  print- perfect  copy— sharp  carbons. 
Symbols  (  4  =!°)  add  versatility.  Try  it  soon! 


An  Underwood  trade  mark 


FOR  A 

DEMONSTRATION 


MASTERS  YOUR  PAPERWORK 


IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS! 


New  Keyboard  Slope  Eases  Typing 
Simple  Reverse  Tab  Saves  Motion 
Compact  Controls  Save  Time 
2  Carriage  Return  Bars  Cut  Effort 
Instant  Shift  Speeds  Typing 


CHOOSE  ONE  OF  8  PANEL  COLORS! 


VALUABLE  TRAINING  AIDS  FROM  DITTOI 


Not  just  the  usual  routine  office-type  lessons,  mind  you.  Or 
run-of-the-mill  “how  to"  books.  These  training  aids,  prepared 
by  Ditto  in  cooperation  with  the  Foundation  for  Business 


Education,  provide  valuable  “workshop"  experience  for  your 
students  in  up-to-date  praot>.e  in  office  duplicating.  Also, 
a  broader  understanding  of  business  procedure  as  practiced 


by  today's  most  progressive  firms.  Just  mail  the  coupon  for 
the  teaching  aids  you'd  like  to  have— freel 


“COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS" 

Manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material,  complete  with  the 
normal  interruptions  and  distractions  that  go  with  everyday 
office  operation.  Contains  checking  and  straight-timed 
dictation  material. 

"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  COPIES  IN 
OFFICE  WORK" 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one-, five-  and  10-minute 
typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 

"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10" 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below-average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  tho 
D-10  machine  as  it  is  used  in  today's  business. 

WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 

Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead  designs  pre-printed  on 
DITTO  mastersheets  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or 
more  copies,  as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters 
and  invoices. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON... MAIL  TODAY  I 


Gentlemen;  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me: 


DITTO’ 


[~~|  Copies— The  Heart  of 
^  Modern  Business 

r~|  What  Every  Typist  Should 
Know  About  Copies  In 
Office  Work 

r~|  Learning  How  to  Use  the 
'  DITTO  D-10 

rr  Wall  Chart— D-10  Operating 
Instructions 

r~|  Letterhead  and  Billhead 

'  Masters 


DITTO,  Inc.,  3542  Pratt  Avenue,  Chicago  45.  Illinois 
Ditto  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Ditto  (Britain)  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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epare  Your  Students  for  Today* s  Office 

with  SoundScriber^ Machine-Transcription  Course 


You  want  your  students  to  have  the 
best  preparation  possible  to  secure 
that  key  job  in  today’s  modern  office 
and  to  advance  as  new  opportunities 
arise.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no 
better  testimonial  to  the  job  you 
are  doing  than  the  success  of  your 
students. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  to¬ 
day’s  well-grounded  secretarial  stu¬ 
dent  needs  training  in  machine 
transcription  as  well  as  in  shorthand. 
The  Educational  Department  of  ’The 
SoundScriber  Corporation  offers 
their  course  in  Modern  Machine 
Transcription  to  you  ...  a  fully- 
planned  and  fully-developed  course 
which  has  proven  its  unquestionable 
superiority  in  educational  situations 
such  as  yours. 

SoundScriber’s  Machine  -  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Course  assures  your  students’ 
acceptance  in  the  office  with  even 
the  highest  requirements.  This  flex¬ 
ible,  low-cost  program  incorporates 
all  the  elements  you’ll  need  for  a 
complete  educational  job. 


SoundScriber's  School  Subscription  Plan 

Your  students  are  projected  into  a  real  office  situation,  using  the 
company’s  letterheads,  tools,  names  and  terms  they  will  actually  be 
using  on  the  job.  Lessons  gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  and  include 
practice  in  all  the  skills  today’s  secretary  must  master. 

Included  in  the  Plan 

*1.  Latest  model  SoundScriber  Transcribing  Machine 

2.  Special  training  discs  with  storage  box 

3.  Student’s  textbook 

4.  Student’s  workbook 
3.  Instructor’s  manual 

6.  Certificate  of  proficiency 

PLUS  —  additional  teaching  aids  and  bi-monthly  Educational  News 
Letters  covering  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  Business 
Education. 

*3.  Low-Cost  Plans 

Plan  A  —  Rental  Plan 

Plan  B  —  Rental  with  option  to  purchase 

Plan  C  —  Special  Purchase  Plan 


The  SoundScriber  Corporation 
6  Middletown  Avenue 
North  Haven,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  information  on  SoundScriber's  Modern 
Machine-Transcription  Course 


WORLD'S  FIRST  COMPLETE  AND  COMPATIBLE  DICTATING  SYSTEM  School 

Name 
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Here’s  why  teachers  call  ROYAL 
THE  PERFECT  ELECTRIC  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Th«  Royal  Elactric  keyboard  is  so  easy  to  master  that  Naw  Twin-Pak,  the  instant-changing  ribbon  that  hands 
even  beginners  learn  correct  stroking  fast.  And  because  never  touch,  that  never  needs  winding,  is  typical  of  the 

of  an  exclusive  Touch  Control®,  students  find  the  transi-  exclusive  and  practical  convenience  features  Royal  offers, 

tion  from  manual  to  electric  surprisingly  simple.  And  there  are  many  other  such  features. 


Taka  a  cloaa  look  at  the  positioning  of  the  Royal 
Electric  controls,  the  angling  of  the  keyboard.  Every 
feature  was  scientifically  designed  and  placed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  convenience  and  greatest  efficiency. 


Today — more  and  more  of  your  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  will  encounter  the  modem  Royal  Electric 
on  their  very  first  jobs. 

It’s  another  important  reason  you  should  make 
sure  your  students  receive  this  valuable  training. 

For  a  free  demonstration  and  trial  right  in  your 
own  classroom,  call  your  Royal  Representative. 


electric 

— There  are  more  Royal  Typewriters  in 
office  use  than  any  other  make. 

Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  typewriters. 
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NOW  .  .  . 

SCHOOL  DUPLICATING 
IS  EASIER  AND  MORE 
FOOLPROOF  THAN  EVER 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


Now  THAT  THE  PRELIMINARIES  are  out  of  the  way  and  teaching  is 
once  again  a  day-to-day  affair,  perhaps  you’ll  want  to  take  another  l(K)k 
at  last  month’s  problem  (reprinted  below)  or  the  holdover  problems  from  our 
June  issue  (reprinted  last  month).  Or  perhaps  you  have  a  problem  of  your 
own  that  you’d  like  to  submit  to  your  fellow  readers.  Send  your  problems 
and/or  solutions  (along  with  a  carbon  copy)  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business 
Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  You  may  sign 
yourself  “Anonymous”  if  you  wish;  but  be  sure  to  supply  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  so  that  you’ll  be  eligible  for  the  prizes  awarded  for  contributions 
that  we  receive  up  to  next  May  1:  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  soJutioti^ 
submitted,  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems. 


PUSH-BUTTON  ELECTRIC 
SPIRIT  DUPLICATOR  WITH 

Improved  Features 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER 


Over  65  years  of  Heyer  duplicator  know- 
how  ia  built  into  the  new  Mark  ill  Con¬ 
querors.  Their  tuperiority  ia  proved  in 
the  quality  of  reproduction,  aimplicity 
of  operation,  low  initial  cost  and  upkeep. 
Their  many  featurea  include: 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a  small  high  school  that  has  three  teachers 
of  English,  each  teaching  other  subjects  also.  I  myself  have  a  license  to  teach 
English  and  am  in  favor  of  any  and  all  good  English  practices  we  are  able  to 
teach  to  our  students. 

My  problem,  however,  is  one  of  a  continual  controversy  between  the  business 
and  the  English  departments.  The  English  department  does  not  recognize  many 
things  that  I  teach,  and  students  are  told  in  their  English  classes  that  many 
ideas  I  have  stressed  are  taboo.  For  instance,  the  English  department  says  there 
are  two  styles  of  business  letters:  block  (which  we  call  modified  block)  and 
indented  (which  we  teach  in  general  business  for  use  with  longhand,  but  no 
longer  teach  in  typewriting  in  order  to  save  time).  I  teach  the  strictly  blocked 
style  (which  they  refuse  to  admit  exists),  as  well  as  the  many  variations  of 
modified  block  style  and  (imagine  the  raised  eyebrows)  the  NOMA  simplified 
style.  They  teach  two  styles  of  letter  punctuation,  closed  and  open  (which  we 
call  mixed);  they  do  not  recognize  such  a  thing  as  our  much-used  open  punctu¬ 
ation.  My  students  are  told  that  “cooperate”  must  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen; 
that  rarely  does  a  comma  follow  a  prepositional  phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is 
rarely  used  and  need  not  be  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  general-business,  secretary’s  books— indeed,  all 
my  business  texts  and  reference  books— treat  these  matters  quite  differently, 
disagreeing  at  times  on  punctuation,  but  with  a  more  simplified  and  consistent 
approach.  For  instance,  the  word  “cooperate”  may  or  may  not  be  written  with 
a  hyphen;  and  I  justify  the  use  of  commas  after  prepositional  phrases  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  when  a  natural  pause  occurs,  a  comma  may  be  inserted.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  in  my  shorthand  classes  have  learned  through  workbook  drills  what 
prepositional  phrases  are;  and  for  the  first  time  they  have  understood  adverbial 
clauses  by  referring  to  them  as  “as  clauses”  and  “if  clauses.”  Yet  I  feel  sorry 
for  them  when  their  themes  are  graded  down  for  punctuation  that  appears 
after  prepositional  phrases— as  our  shorthand  book  almost  consistently  does; 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who  was  sharply  admonished  when  she  let 
the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in  English  class.  When  the  shorthand  students 
promptly  came  to  her  defense,  they  were  told,  “But  this  is  English,  not  short¬ 
hand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the  English  texts,  remarking  to  my  students  that 
texts  do  not  always  agree  but  that  I  will  not  mark  them  wrong  on  things  their 
English  books  teach,  that  either  way  is  correct  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Not 
so,  however,  from  the  English  department.  I  have  typed  the  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  from  our  shorthand  book  and  have  presented  them  to  the  English  teachers. 
I  have  asked  them  to  view  my  texts,  remarking  that,  while  we  vary  somewhat, 
our  rules  are  essentially  the  same.  (To  date,  not  one  has  ever  asked  for  my 
texts.)  They  smile  sympathetically,  agreeing  that  we  may  vary,  and  continue 
to  count  wrong  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  texts. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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I  greater  accuracy, 
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to  re-iet. 


Naw  Faad  TaUa 

Advanced  design 
eliminates  tide 
rubbers  and 
tricky  adiust- 
ments.  > 


raad  Taatiaa  Cftial 

assures  non-skip  feeding— 
thin  popert  to  post  cords. 


AdiattaUa  Faad  Wbaalt 

grip  paper  at  outer  edges, 
give  positive  performance. 


Now  all  duplicating  needed  in  your  achool 
can  be  run  by  anyone  — including  atu- 
denta.  Simple  controla  make  quick,  eaay 
work  of  producing  300  to  400  clean, 
criap  copies  of  anything  typed,  written, 
drawn  or  traced  on  a  master  sheet.  All 
Mark  HI  Conquerors  deliver  110  copies 
a  minute  — 1  to  5  colors  at  once— at  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  copy. 

3  GREAT  SCHOOL  DUPLICATORS 

MOOIL  TS  -  Hend  Operated  with  all  •94  AQ9 

taaturee  aicept  electric  drive . 


The  HEYER  Corporation,  10  .S8 

1844  S.  Kostnsr  Avs.,  Chicago  23,  III. 

Without  obligation,  please: 

□  Send  Free  Brochure  on  Heyer 
Mark  lH  Conqueror  Duplicators 

□  Arrange  Free  Demonstration 
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years  of  practical  experience  to  produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PACKAGE 


Suddenly  — this  semester— machine  dictation 
instruction  takes  on  a  whole  new  practical  mean¬ 
ing.  The  new  Dictaphone  course  is  here! 

Here  is  what  each  imit  of  this  new  course 
gives  you:  a  new  200-page  textbook,  a  new 
Dictaphone  TIME-MASTER  machine,  18  fresh¬ 
ly  recorded  DICTABELT  records,  a  complete 
set  of  training  aids,  regidar  service  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  every  bit  of  help  you  need  from  ex¬ 
perienced  Dictaphone  personnel. 

Each  of  these  units  will  train  up  to  15  bcu> 
dents.  And  the  rental  cost  per  unit  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  small. 

That  is  the  news.  Here  are  the  details:  the  new 
book  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 
Into  it  went  all  the  invaluable  experience  of 
both  Dictaphone  Corporation  and  the  famous 
McGraw-Hill  Technical  Writing  Service  .  .  . 
plus  the  helpful  ideas  of  scores  of  business  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

It  includes  instruction — in  logical  sequence 
— on  drafts,  letters,  wires,  manuscript,  on  every 


phase  of  business  communication. 

The  18  practice  DICTABELTS  contain  pre¬ 
cise  recordings  of  every  tyi)e  of  dictation  the 
student  will  be  called  on  to  transcribe.  This 
dictation  was  recorded  in  special  studios— by 
professional  dictation  experts.  It  is  all  progres¬ 
sively  timed— by  precision  prompting  devices 
—to  match  student  ability. 

And  it’s  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER  and  DICTABELT  record  com¬ 
bine  to  form  the  most  popular,  most  widely 
used  machine  dictation  method  known.  What’s 
more,  the  machine  you’ll  be  using  will  be  the 
brand  new,  effortless  TIME- MASTER  for  1958. 

The  tools  of  the  secretarial  trade  are  chang¬ 
ing.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  use  of  Dictaphone 
machines  has  quadrupled,  and  enrollment  in 
machine  transcribing  courses  has  increased 
400%. 

That  makes  It  all  the  more  important  for  you 
to  look  into  this  new  Dictaphone  course — THE 
modem  way  to  teach  machine  dictation. 


SEE— COMPARE— LEARN  at  the  A.A.S.A.  Exhibit,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  14-18,  1959 


Subjects  covered  in  the  new  Dictaphone  Textbook;  Business 
Communication  •  Secretarial  Development  •  General  Office 
Memoranda  •  Transportation  •  Communication  •  Entertain¬ 
ment  •  Advertising  and  Publishing  •  Banking  and  Insurance  • 
Packaged  Goods  •  Automotive  Industry  •  Metals  Industry  • 
Textiles  Industry  •  Education  •  Science  and  Engineering  • 
Social  Service  and  Welfare  •  Government  •  Medicine  •  Law. 

This  wide  range  will  help  familiarize  the  student  with  practi¬ 
cally  any  field  she  plans  to  enter.  Text  includes  a  word-mastery 
section  for  each  business  discussed.  Dictaphone  issues  a  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Proficiency  to  all  who  complete  this  course  successfully. 


Dictaphone  Corporation,  Oapt.  BW-108 
420  Laxington  Awonua 
Now  York  17,  Now  York 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet 

“ON  THE  WAY  UP  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  JOB!” 

Nama _ _ _ _ 

Addraaa - 


City— - Stela. 

School - 


DICTAPHONE  CORPORATION 

Dictaphone  Corpofotion,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Service  you  con  depend  on  the  world  oround.  In  Conoda,  write  Dictaphone  Corporation,  ltd.,  204  Eglmton  Ave. 
Eoit,  Toronto ...  In  England,  Dictophone  Co.  ltd.,  17-19  Stratford  Ploce,  London  W.1.  Dictophone,  Time  Matter  end  DictoL>elt  are  registered  trodemorkt  ol  Dictophone  Corporotron. 
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Recipe 
for  success: 

•  Smart  Appearance 

•  Secretarial  Skills 

•  AW.Faber 

SmserS^. 


We  can’t  teach  you 
grace,  grooming,  short¬ 
hand  or  typewriting- 
hut  an  A.W.Pabee 
EaxsEaSriK  can  help 
you  turn  out  beautiful 
letters  that  will  win 
your  Boss’s  praise,  ac¬ 
companied  by  promo¬ 
tions  and  pay  increases. 

With  this  pencil¬ 
shaped,  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  with¬ 
out  a  trace.  Whoosh — 
mistakes  disappear  as 
you  remove  a  single 
letter  without  blurring 
surrounding  letters. 
Pick  up  a  few  at  your 
stationers  today. 

Which  point 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 
THIN  or  BLUNT 

EraserStik  gives  | 

you  your  choice  { 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  sharpener. 

TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


8RflSER^7//C 


With  brush  20<  Without  brush lOi 
7099  and  70991  gray  all-utility 
EraserStik  for  pencil,  ink  or 
typewriting. 

7066  and  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser, 


I 

■ 


AW.Fab*r-Cait*ll  Panel!  Co.  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


PROBLEM  CLINIC  centiawad 

To  my  students,  1  remark  that  ver¬ 
satility  and  adaptability,  as  well  as 
tact,  are  qualities  they  must  develop; 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  in  referring  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  names  given  open  punctu¬ 
ation,  block  style,  etc.  I  give  in  glad¬ 
ly,  thinking  that  something  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  that  if  our  contro¬ 
versy  has  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  has  certainly  made  my  students 
aware  that  such  things  as  rules  of 
punctuation  and  letter  styles  do  exist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I 
teach  in  all  sincerity  are  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  I  fear  that  students  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  are  all  losers  in  this 
respect.  Yet,  if  I  will  always  give  in, 
will  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  I  become  wishy-washy  be¬ 
cause  I  invariably  say,  “There  is  more 
than  one  way,  and  I  shall  accept  either 
way?” 

1  should  like  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  it. 

ANONYMOUS 

I  MAY  PROBLEM 

7  will  return  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  upon  completion  of  a  two- 
year  military  obligation  in  June  1958. 
What  guidance  is  available  to  help 
me  to  decide  where  to  locate:  whom 
to  contact  for  a  position;  and  where 
to  get  orientation  on  new  methods  of 
teaching,  latest  textbooks,  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  environment  of 
localities  (information  concerning  ev¬ 
erything  from  terrain  to  size  of  com¬ 
munity  to  taxes)? 

I  have  already  taken  steps  toward 
a  future  in  the  business  education 
field,  but  I  wonder  if  I  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  possible  means  of  guid¬ 
ance.  (In  my  particular  case  I  would 
like  to  return  to  the  Midwest;  but,  as 
I  am  stationed  on  the  East  Coast,  my 
possibilities  for  interviews  are  limited.) 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  I’ve 


seen  many  men  and  women  faced 
with  the  same  problem.  Perhaps 
others  who  might  like  to  return  to 
the  teaching  profession  would  benefit 
by  the  possible  solutions  to  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Sp3  William  Mitchkll 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  MISTER  Mitchell: 

1  can’t  think  of  any  more  welcome 
news  than  the  return  of  good  teachers 
to  the  teaching  profession.  There  is 
no  profession  which  needs  more  well 
trained  people  and  no  profession 
which  gives  more  back  to  you. 

First,  as  to  guidance  material  to 
influence  your  decision  on  location: 
Every  state  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  profession  hear  a  lot  alwut  the 
good  salaries,  good  climate,  and  good 
recreational  facilities  of  the  West  and 
Pacific  Northwest.  All  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  combined  with  a  higher  cost  of 
living,  more  crowded  conditions  in 
some  l(x:alities,  and  isolated  communi¬ 
ties  in  others.  The  placement  bureaus 
of  our  universities  and  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  will  give  you  much  of  this  in¬ 
formation.  There  are  good  teachers’ 
agencies  that  will  help  you  make 
contacts  in  some  nice  communities. 

One  of  the  best  sources  is  actual 
communication  (oral  or  written)  with 
former  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
are  now  teaching  school.  If  you  want 
to  find  out  everything  about  a  pro¬ 
fession-work  with  a  person  who  is 
in  that  profession. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  business- 
education  department  heads  in  any 
of  the  midwestern  colleges,  they 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  good,  sound 
advice.  Since  I  teach  in  the  Midwest, 
I  am  sure  of  this,  because  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  help  from  the  college  in 
this  area. 

Opal  Heatherly 
Rich  Hill  High  School 
Rich  Hill,  Missouri 


PLAN  '59— MODERNIZE  FOR  GROWTH 

Rising  enrollments,  plus  increasing  public  pressure  for  better 
'  education,  will  make  1959  a  crucial  year  for  many  schools  whose 
facilities  have  deteriorated  to  the  danger  point.  In  our  next  issue, 
we’ll  show  what  can  he  done  about  the  prohlem~and  what  some 
of  our  more  forward-looking  schools  have  already  done. 
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SUZY’S  CHOOSEY  (She's  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


And  why  not?  After  all,  her  school  was  pretty  chotwey, 
too,  when  it  was  deciding  what  office  machines  to  use 
for  student  training! 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  Suzy  can  be  choosey  and  why 
Suzy’s  school  chose  BURROUGHS  machines: 

•  The  supply  of  Burroughs  operators  always  seems  to 
run  behind  the  demand  for  them.  Not  because  there 
are  so  few  Burroughs  operators,  but  because  they 
are  snapped  up  so  fast  to  handle  the  thousands  of 
Burroughs  machines  business  buys  each  year. 

•  When  automation  comes.  Burroughs  operators  will 
be  able  to  grow  right  into  it,  thanks  to  the  basic 
knowledge  gained  from  their  Burroughs  machine 
training.  (The  Sensimatic,  for  instance,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  ever  more  prevalent  automatic  data 
processing  systems.) 

•  Machine  operation  is  automatic,  uncomplicated; 
students  learn  easily,  rapidly,  thoroughly. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  quickly  available  through¬ 
out  the  country.  And — it's  economical! 

•  Burroughs  offers  teaching  aids,  too.  Teachers  find 
Burroughs’  free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic 
instruction  courses  a  great  help. 

When  your  school  thinks  of  installing  office  machines, 
don’t  forget  to  take  into  account  all  these  advantages 
offered  by  Burroughs.  Just  send  in  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  the  complete  story.  Burroughs— tm 


(^aleulalor — derelopit  kigh  degree 
of  tkiU  and  aeeuraeg. 


(’ouroee  /or  Hurrougfui  popular  adding  and  billing 
maehinee  help  deoetop  eluiUnt  aeevraey  and  epeed. 


Burroiaghs 
Corporation 

'NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  eleclrunieo  and  data  pnteeooing  systems' 


i 


■UmiOUOHS  COMPOIIATIONs  tUKtOUGHS  DIVISION.  OfTtOfT  12.  MICHIGAN 

Please  ttend  me  eompletf  information  on  liurroughg  equipment  for  Uttrhing 
purpogfB. 

BC-103 


potinoH 

fTieiT 


IHITITIfTIOII  . 
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ADJUSTABLE 


DO  THE  JOB  RIGHTI 


Study  hat  provun  that  BOTH  the  chair  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 
SEMCO  ALL  STEEL- School  and  OfRce 
Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  29V^  inches. 


ALL 

STEEL 


No.  102 
Drop-Leaf  Stand 


AMUSTS  AS  SASY  AS  DIAUMG  YOUR  TSUPHOMEl 


ivtl  o  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
esswret  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  improve  typing  techniquel 
M  A40DERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  and  STANDS  I 


SEMCO  SALES 


No.  101 
Typing  Table 
Write  for  FREE  Ulustratod  Poldor 


PINI£LLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ST.  PETERSBURG  •  FLORIDA 


Filing 
Problems 
In  Your 
Business? 


Then  Ih*  new  R-Kiv*  File— lightweighl. 
portable,  with  many  utet  in  office 
and  home.  Either  letter  or  legal  site 

folder*  fit  in  this  one  file.  Strong, 
corrugated  fibre  board  with  handy  "tote" 
opening*  front,  *ide  and  rear  for 
eo*y  handling.  Reod-ot-o-glance  index 
area.  Attractive,  fade-proof  fini*h. 

C--lvv£  niE 


DO  you  DREAD 
BLACKBOARD 
mWORK  ? 


TRY  THE  EASY, 
DUSTLESS  WAY  OF 
BLACKBOARD  WRITING 


NEW  HAND-CIENIC,  the  autoMtic  pen¬ 
cil  that  u**i  any  tlandard  chalk,  end* 
farevtr  mtwy  chalk  du*t  on  your  hands 
and  clothe*.  No  more  recoilinp  free 
linpernail*  tcratchini  on  board,  screecli- 
ing  or  crumblini  chalk.  Scicntitiully  bal¬ 
anced,  fits  hand  like  a  tountain  pen  .  .  . 
chalk  writing  or  drawing  becomes  a  smooth 

plusure.  At  a  push  of  a  button  chalk 

etecti  ...  or  retrKt*.  Hand  never  touches 
chalk  during  use,  never  gets  dried  up  or 
affected  by  allergy  to  chalk.  It's  the  most 
welcome  gift  you  could  give  a  fellow- 
teacher  I 

STOP  CHALK  WASTE 

Because  HAND-GIENIC  holds  firmly  chalk  as  short  u 
Ya”  and  prevents  breakage,  it  allows  the  comfortabL 
chalk  length.  Compare  with  onl.’ 


Write  For  AddUI»nal  Information 


BANKERS  BOX  CO..  Dept.BElo 


2607  North  2Sth  Avo.  Franklin  Park,  III. 


use  of  95%  of  the 
45%  actually  used  without 
STURDY  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  for  long  reliable 
sendee.  1  YR.  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE.  JeweMike  22-K 
gold  plated  cap  contrast*  beautifully  with  onyx-black 
■arrel.  Distinctive  to  use,  thoughtful  to  ghref  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER;  Send  $2  for  on*  (only  55  for  set  of  3). 
Postage  free.  No  COD'*.  Enjoy  HAND-GIENIC  for  10 
days,  show  It  to  other  tuchers.  If  not  delighted,  return 
for  full  refund.  Sam*  day  shipment.  Ask  for  quantity 
discount  and  TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE  Plan.  It’s 
not  sold  In  stores.  ORDER  TODAY. 

HAND>OIINIC 

Dept.  E,  2384  West  Flagler  Street,  Miami  35,  Fla. 


Let’s 

Motivate 

Not  only  students  need 


WE  HAVE  ALL  read  many  arti¬ 
cles  on  student  motivation,  and 
I  heartily  agree  with  most  of  them; 
but  I  have  been  wondering  recently 
if  part  of  the  motivation  problem 
shouldn’t  apply  to  teachers,  also. 

To  me,  the  logical  starting  point 
for  any  endeavor  is  the  stage  setting. 
In  this  case,  the  keynote  for  setting 
the  stage  for  teacher  motivation  lies 
in  not  being  afraid  to  try  something 
difiFerent.  Just  because  we  have  used 
an  idea  for  ten  years  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  necessarily  the  best  idea 
available— circumstances  are  bound  to 
change,  classes  vary,  and  new  ideas 
develop.  After  all,  this  is  the  age  of 
wonders.  Once  we  are  open-minded 
to  change,  willing  to  say,  “1  will  give 
the  different  idea  a  try,”  we  have 
made  a  place  to  begin. 

Of  course,  some  subjects  lend 
themselves  to  teacher,  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dent,  motivation.  Typing  is  one  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  actual  progression  of 
material  is  in  itself  a  motivating  fac¬ 
tor.  The  first  day,  I  never  cease  to 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  reward  for  my 
efforts— especially  when  I  observe  the 
genuine  delight  that  the  students 
register  as  they  see  the  first  words 
appear  on  the  page.  When  you  reach 
the  plateau  and  are  able  to  exclaim 
to  them,  “Now  you  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  entire  keyboard,”  they 
are  so  pleased  with  themselves  that 
it  is  bound  to  be  cx)ntagious.  Then 
they  go  on  to  master  simple  business 
letters,  and  because  their  achieve¬ 
ment  is  so  readily  discernible,  both 
you  and  they  are  proud  of  their 
accomplishments . 

Colleges  and  universities  by  the 
score  offer  summer  sessions  and  work- 
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TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaumont  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Missouri 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 

Now  only  tU.95 

(rogularly  S2I.7SJ  ‘ 


14,439  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOW  USING 
THIS  PROVEN  NOTIYATING  DEYKE! 
UniquB— Fascinaflng>-Stimulatlng 

Available  in  Three  Different 
Volumes  at  Only 
SO  Cents  Each 


Seven-Jewel 

Precision 


Typing  teachers  everywhere 
have  tone  overboard  in  their 
praises  of  these  little  booklets, 
which  contain  line-by-line  in¬ 
structions  for  making  a  variety 
of  designs  on  the  typewriter. 
Among  the  three  volumes  will 
be  found  designs  suitable  for 
Christmas.  Easter.  Halloween, 
and  a  variety  of  other  designs 
your  students  will  enioy  working 
out.  Used  in  many  ways  to  en¬ 
liven  typing  classes  such  as 


Stop  Watch 


Teacher,  Too 


A  seven-iewel  in- .  an 

strument  at  a  one-  ,  / 

Jewel  price!  Push-  tq  ^ 

button,  sweep-sec-  ^ 

ond  timer.  Long 

hand  registers  sec-  ’  — — 

onds,  small  hand 

registers  minutes. 

plus  30-minule  center  register.  Pressure  on 
the  crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start 
again.  Pressure  on  the  side  pin  brings  both 
hands  back  to  zero. 

TREE  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH: 

Dial-A-Rate — the  handy  dictation  computer 
.designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can 
Iforget  about  mathematical  computation  and 
pimpiy  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60. 
IQ,  NO.  90.  100.  no.  120  warn. 


•  Noon-hour  and  rainy-day  typing 

•  Pre-holiday  typing 

•  Class  proiecu 

•  Bulletin-board  display  material 

Volume  I  contains  18  games:  Volume  2  conuins  U 
games;  Volume  3  contaitu  17  games.  Worth  much 
more  than  the  extremely  low  price  of  SO  cents  for 
each  volume. 


a  little  encouragement 


shops  that  may  readily  double  as  a 
motivation  program.  These  summer  ! 
sessions  present  all  the  latest  ideas, 
methods,  and  materials.  To  me,  it  is 
enough  stimulation  and  challenge  just 
to  be  on  a  campus.  You  associate 
with  others  in  the  same  teaching  field, 
listen  to  their  problems  (which,  sur¬ 
prising  as  it  may  seem,  are  as  unique 
and  as  big  as  your  own),  and  hear 
suggested  solutions.  If  you  cannot 
find  time  in  your  schedule  for  summer 
schools,  however,  then  you  can  surely 
arrange  to  attend  your  national  de¬ 
partmental  convention.  I  never  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  way  these  conven¬ 
tions  make  available  so  much  free 
material  and  so  much  outstanding  tal¬ 
ent  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  lot  can  be  done  within  the  school 
system  where  you  teach.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  leads  to  stagnancy  to 
be  assigned  the  same  program  year 
after  year.  In  the  last  six  semesters, 

I  have  taught  a  different  class  each 
time— always  in  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  area,  but  varying  in  levels  of 
typing,  steno,  and  general  business. 
This  keeps  me  very  busy  striving  to 
arrange  diflFerent  materials.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  old  practice  of  dragging  out 
last  semester’s  lesson  plan  and  follow¬ 
ing  it  verbatim  because  that  is  the 
easiest. 

Motivation  is  contagious,  too.  Un¬ 
less  we  do  the  best  job  of  teaching 
of  which  we  are  capable,  our  students 
will  soon  adopt  a  similar  easy-going 
philosophy— more  of  it  shows  than  you 
think.  I  can  tell,  for  the  units  I  really 
like  to  teach  are  always  the  ones 
students  like  the  best  and  achieve 
the  most  in.  And  thev  are  the  easiest 
for  them  as  well  as  for  me. 


TYPEWRITER-DESIGNED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
IN  GLORIOUS  COLORS! 

Unusual!  Desitned  by  Julius  Nelson.  Be  different 
this  year  and  send  your  friends  and  relatives  these 
typewriter-designed  cards.  Ten  cards,  ail  in  color, 
with  matching  envelopes.  (You  will  get  two  of  each 
of  five  different  designs.)  Boxed  in  a  patented,  hinged 
transparent  plastic  box  that  may  be  used  in  many 
ways.  Cards  may  be  framed  when  they  have  served 
their  original  purpose.  May  also  be  used  for  bulletin- 
board  display.  $1  per  box. 


The  TypinOrader  is  an  extremely  handy  grad¬ 
ing  device  designed  to  save  the  typing  teacher 
many  hours  of  work.  Gives  grades  for  1st-  | 
and  2nd-year  students  for  the  following:  I-. 
2-.  3-minule  timed  writings;  tabulations;  tet¬ 
ters:  paragraphs:  budgets,  or  units  of  work. 
Can  be  used  for  both  the  letter  or  per  cent 
grading  systems.  Printed  on  both  sides  of 
sturdy,  plastic -coated  cardboard,  which  is  both 
dirt  resistant  and  water  resistant.  Pre-punched 
to  nt  both  2-ring  and  3-ring  notebooks.  A 
"must”  for  all  typing  teachers — and  yet  It 
cosu  only  $1. 


No  more  time-consuming  “retakes"  for  the  people  In 
(he  rear  of  the  class  with  this  timer  that  meant  buii- 
nets!  Pastel -green  enameled,  metal  finish.  Distinct 
black  numerals  and  han^  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  a  four-inch  base.  This 
fine  import  should  be  standard  equipment  in  every 
well-run  classroom.  List,  $12.00.  .School  price,  $9.9$. 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

"just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  tnai 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  Ik  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  "just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

t  REG.  U.  S.  tAT.  OPf. 

O.  A  C.  MIkRIAM  CO.,  Sprlng«eM  1,  Mats. 
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‘‘ROUTINE*^ 
SUGGESTIONS 

RUTH  UNRAU 

Bethel  College,  North  Newton.  Kan 

OST  TEACHERS  go  back  to 
the  classroom  in  the  fall  with 
'  the  feeling,  “It’s  gotxl  to  get  back  to 
;  the  old  routine.”  There  is  satisfaction 
in  having  life  settle  back  into  a  pat- 
1  tern. 

I  All  too  soon,  that  welcome  routine 
I  Ijecomes  monotonous.  'The  same  stu¬ 
dents,  the  same  subjects,  the  same 
I  '  l>ells  ringing  in  your  ears.  The  fellow 
'  who  said  that  life  is  just  one  darn 
i  thing  after  another  was  right.  But 
does  it  have  to  be  the  same  dam 
;  thing  repeating  itself? 

Most  of  the  people  you  know  en¬ 
dure  considerable  routine  in  their 
lives.  The  minister  has  52  sermons 
to  prepare.  The  farmer  has  730  bani- 
fuls  of  CYTWS  to  milk.  Even  the  dow¬ 
ager  who  lives  off  her  gilt-edged 
I  securities  gets  bored  clipping  those 
!  tiresome  coupons. 

'  If  you  think  your  life  is  routine, 

,  remember  that  your  students’  lives 
:  are,  too.  Nine  hundred  pages  of 
shorthand  to  write,  500  typewritten 
I  pages  to  hand  in,  90  periods  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  you  expound  business  arith¬ 
metic. 

There  are  two  things  the  teacher 
can  do  about  routine. 

1  The  first  is  to  vary  his  lessons  as 
much  as  possible  without  losing  the 
value  of  the  time.  Every  good  teacher 
'  uses  devices  for  this  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  the  major  part  of  any  class 
pericxl  will  consist  of  honest-to-good- 
!  ness  work.  The  teacher  will  never 
substitute  a  time-consuming  activity 
i  for  one  that  is  time-using. 

Second,  the  teacher  can  help  the 
student  develop  a  positive  attitude 
toward  routine  work. 

'The  fact  that  a  job  is  the  same 
from  one  day  to  another  doesn’t  mean 
that  it’s  not  important.  Most  of  us 
are  doing  the  world’s  work— work  that 
;  has  to  be  done  by  somebody.  We  have 
to  believe  in  the  product  we’re  help¬ 
ing  to  produc'e,  whether  it’s  an  edu¬ 
cated  person  or  a  superior  soap.  We 
can  transmit  to  our  students  the  joys 
of  service,  of  doing  better  today 
what  we  did  yesterday. 

The  excitement  in  life  comes  not 
;  from  having  a  great  adventure  every 
j  day,  but  from  having  a  superior  say, 

I  “I  don’t  see  how  I  could  get  along 
1  without  you”;  or  from  having  a  stu- 
I  dent  tell  us,  “Now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  understand  this.” 

I  would  ask  for  my  future  ofifice 
workers  one  blessing:  that  they  enjoy 
their  work  as  much  as  they  enjoy 
I  their  ctiffee  breaks. 


2  FREE 

BOOKLETS 

.  .  .  outlining  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  recorded  materials 
in  the  business  education 
classroom. 

SJ 

HOW  TO  USE  GREGG 
TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Reason!  for  using  shorthand 
and  typing  tapes,  together  with 
best  teaching  methods. 


HOW  TO  USE 
TYPEWRITING 
RHYTHM  RECORDS 

Purposes  of  rhythm  records,  in¬ 
cluding  information  on  how  to 
pick  the  right  record  for  the 
right  time. 

Theor  valuable  new  bookleto  are 
youm  for  the  asking.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

CREGC 

PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Gregg  Supplies  Unit 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklets. 
How  to  Use  Gregg  Tape  Record¬ 
ings  and  How  to  Use  Typewriting 
Rhythm  Records. 


Name 

School 


Address 


City,  Zone,  State 


BEW-IO 


...The  Most 
Outstanding 
'  and  Successful 
New  Bookkeeping 
Program: 

BOOKKEEPING  AND 
ACCOUNTING  SIMPLIFIED 

First-Year  Cour^,  Second  Edition 

.  OHO, 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  0 
ACCOUNTING  SIMPLIFll^ 

Advanced  Course 
„  By  Freeman,  Hdnna,  and  Kahn 

'3  f 

.  »  .  available  with  these 
correlated  materials 
to  strengthen  your 
bookkeeping  program 


WORKBOOKS: 

The  workhooks  feature  Learning  Guides  that 
direct  attention  to  the  main  points  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  Unit  in  the  texL  They  also  may  be 
used  for  testing  and  evaluation  purposes. 
Two  workhooks  are  provided  for  each  text. 

PRACTICE  SETS: 

Two  practice  sets  are  available  for  the  Firat- 
Year  Courae.  (1)  Stone  Radio  and  Televiaion 
Service  .  .  .  covers  in  narrative  form  a  service- 
type  business.  It  takes  the  student  through 
the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle  for  one 
month^s  transactions.  (2)  George  Healing 
Company  .  .  .  covers  a  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  for  two  separate,  successive  months.  It 
utilizes  business  papers  and  includes  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  withholding  tables  in  keeping 
payroll  records.  Practice  sets  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  use  with  the  Advanced  Courae. 

OBJECTIVE  TESTS: 

The  tests  are  available  for  hoth  texts.  They 
include  an  easy-to-administer,  easy-to-grade 
84‘ries  of  unit  and  end-of-term  tests. 

TEACHER'S  MANUAL 
AND  KEY: 

One  for  each  text  .  .  .  with  answers  to  all 
student  activities — textbook  problems,  prac¬ 
tice  sets,  review  and  discussion  ipiestions, 
objective  tests,  and  learning  guides.  Plus, 
complete  bow-to-<lo-it  teaching  suggestions. 


Six  filmstrips  are  available,  offering  a  graphic 
presentation  of  the  basic  bookeeeping  cycle. 


FROM  YOUR  NEAREST  GREGG  OFFICE 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


N«w  Ysrii  M 
330  Watt  43iid  tt. 


tan  Frondsca  4 
6t  Poet  t«. 


CMcofia  44 
46S5  CHmc  Ava. 


Dallas  3 
SOI  llm  tt. 
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Tr3in  your  students 
on  the  mscliines 
they’ll  use  in 


'  ‘S. 


Dusiness... 


\  '  4  .  .45 

•  ;  t\y^\ 


* 


\ 


o 


•t-V  • . 


witti  these  easy-to-teach 
compreliensi ve  courses 

Naturally  you  want  to  prepare  your  students  most 
effectively  to  take  their  places  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  It  follows  thaVyou  want  to  train  them  on  the 
machines  that  are  the  choice  of  business. .. advanced 
figuring  machines  by  Monroe.  And  to  make  your 
instruction  easier,  Monroe  has  prepared  a  complete 
course  of  study  for  every  machine.  You'll  find  these 
up-to-date  courses  include  many  valuable  tips  and 
short-cuts  to  top  machine  operation.  .Important  too, 
Monroe  figuring  machines  nsure  your  school's  invest¬ 
ment.  For  full  information  write  Educational  Dept. 

Monroe  Colculoting  Machine  CoWpony,  Inc.,  Oronge,  New  Jersey 
\  l>l\|S|llS  Ml  IIMMN  ISIM  SI  Hll  N  IN< 

Offices  for  sales  ond  service  throughout  the  world 


© 

MONROE 


for  CALCULATING 
ADDING.  ACCOUNTING 
DAirA  PROCtSSINC  MACMfNr^ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORLD 


My  bookkeeping  class  got  along  fine  until  we 
reached  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  and  then 
the  class  simply  collapsed.” 

Many  bookkeeping  teachers  have  made  this  kind  of  re¬ 
mark  and,  as  a  result  of  their  experience,  have  identified 
adjusting  and  closing  entries  as  the  most  difficult  topics  in 
l)(K)kkeeping.  They  constantly  search  for  a  magic  formula 
that  will  put  across  these  two  seemingly  complex  book¬ 
keeping  units. 

.\nalysis  will,  however,  reveal  two  things: 

1.  The  class  didn’t  just  “c*ollapse”  when  it  reached  ad¬ 
justing  and  closing  entries— it  had  l)een  falling  apart  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course  and  the  teacher  didn’t 
know  it. 

2.  The  magic  formula  for  teaching  adjustments  and 
J  MARSHALL  HANNA  closings  is  a  very  simple  one— teach  the  fundamental  proc¬ 
esses  thoroHfihly,  and  adju.sting  and  closing  entries  will 
present  no  formidable  learning  problem. 

Bookkeeping  is  a  “pyramiding”  subject.  The  superstruc¬ 
ture  is  certain  to  collapse  unle.s.s  it  is  built  on  a  .solid  base; 
atid  that  base  is  a  thorough  understanding  of: 

•  The  fundamental  bookkeeping  equation  and  the  effect 
of  transactions  on  it.  (Continued  on  twxt  fMfie) 

the  First  Units  in  Bookkeeping 


1.  How  to  Teach 
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FIRST  UNITS  IN  BOOKKEEPING 

•  Tlie  fundamental  nature  of  the  account. 

•  The  classification  of  accounts. 

•  How  assets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  accounts 
are  increa.sed  and  decreased. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  practices  of  the  most  suc'cessful 
iMNikkeeping  teachers  reveals  that,  in  order  lo  develop  an 
understanding  of  these  fundamentals,  they  employ  the 
following  teaching  procedures: 

'  They  take  plenty  of  time  on  the  first  bookkeepin9 
units. 

Short  units  of  instruction  carefully  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated,  followed  by  intensive  drill,  then  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  additional  explanation,  demonstration,  ami  drill 
needed— this  is  the  order  of  the  bookkeeping  course.  The 
v'qiience  is:  explain,  demonstrate,  drill,  test;  re-explain, 
re-demonstrate,  re-drill,  and  re-test. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  a  rapid  coverage  of  the  first  book¬ 
keeping  units  if  only  partial  understanding  results.  The 
teacher  will  lose  time  in  remedial  teaching  later  in  the 
course.  Many  students  will  find  the  course  much  more 
difficult  than  it  need  be,  and  a  high  dropout  and  failure 
rate  will  l>e  inevitable. 

They  vary  drill  procedures  so  as  to  maintain  interest 
and  learning  at  a  high  level. 

Much  drill  is  necessary  on  such  basic  elements  as 
whether  an  account  (a)  is  an  asset,  liability,  or  proprietor¬ 
ship  ac*ct)unt;  (b)  is  a  balance-sheet  (real)  or  a  profit-and- 
loss-statement  (temixrrary)  account;  (c)  has  a  debit  or  a 
cretlit  balanc-e;  (d)  is  increased  by  a  debit  or  by  a  credit 
entry. 

Succ-essful  b<M)kkeeping  teachers  use  a  numlier  of  differ¬ 
ent  devices  to  add  variety  to  the  drill: 

Chalklnxird  drill.  On  a  corner  section  of  the  chalkboard, 
the  teacher  places  lists  of  account  titles  semi-permanently 
(by  writing  with  chalk  on  a  wrt  board).  He  can  conduct 
a  rapid  drill  on  any  one  of  the  preceding  elements  by 
|X)inting  to  the  account  title  and  having  the  students  re¬ 
spond  orally.  Leaving  the  list  of  accounts  on  the  board  for 
several  days,  or  even  weeks,  enables  him  to  conduct  a 
rapid  drill  c'onveniently  and  with  no  loss  of  time. 

Fl-ash  cardfi.  The  teacher  writes  account  titles  with  a 
drawing  pen  or  brush  on  heavy  cardboard  strips  approxi¬ 
mately  4  by  14  inches  in  size,  one  account  title  to  each 
strip.  The  teacher  holds  up  each  strip  as  a  flash  card,  and 
the  class  responds  orally.  A  series  of  20  or  30  accounts  can 
be  reviewed  in  the  two  or  three  minutes  that  occasionalb’ 
are  wasted  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  class  period. 
The  cards  are  always  available  for  use  without  any  class 
delay. 

Written  drills.  The  teacher  duplicates  and  distributes 
lists  of  account  titles  for  drill  purposes.  The  .same  list  is 
used  for  several  drills. 

Completion  drill.  The  teacher  duplicates  statements  re- 
(piiring  students  to  match  account  titles  with  descriptions 
or  to  complete  statements.  He  uses  the  drill  a  num^r  of 
times.  It  contains  such  statements  as: 

1 .  Things  owned  that  have  a  money  value  are _ 

2.  You  incriease  an  asset  account  by  placing  the  entry 

on  the _  side. 

3.  All  liability’  accounts  have _  balances. 


Contests  and  games.  The  teacher  devises  a  wide  variety 
of  contests  and  games  for  drilling  on  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments.  By  using  a  little  imagination,  a  teacher  can  organ¬ 
ize  interesting  c'ontests  and  games  that  will  provide  ex¬ 
tensive  drill. 

They  emphasize  the  relationship  between  the  fun¬ 
damental  equation,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  class¬ 
ification  of  accounts. 

The  sequence  in  presenting  this  relationship  is: 


Step  1  Things  owned  • 

>  Ownership  rights 

Step  2  Assets 

*  Proprietorship 

Sic’p  .i  .\sset8  = 

E  l.iabilities  4  Proprietorship 

Step  4  THE  1 

BALANCE  SHEET 

.\ssets  ' 

Liabilities 

1  Proprietorship 

Asset  accounts 

1  Liability  accounts 

"  i  - 

1 

+ 

i 

i  Proprietorship  accounts 

i- 

1 

-t 

This  pattern  and  sequence  places  assets  on  the  left  side 
and  liabilities  and  proprietorship  on  the  right  side.  The 
consistency  with  which  this  relationship  is  always  shown 
is  extremely  important  to  understanding  the  fundamental 
nature  of  ac'counts.  The  equation  A  —  L  =  P  is  not  in 
keeping  with  this  sequential  pattern  and  should  not  be 
used  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  bookkeeping  course. 

They  relate  income  and  expense  accounts  to  the 
proprietorship  account. 

To  understand  closing  entries,  student.^  must  visualize 
that  expense  accounts  are  subdivisions  of  the  debit  (minus) 
side  of  the  proprietorship  account  and  that  income  ac¬ 
counts  are  subdivisions  of  the  credit  (plus)  side  of  the 
proprietorship  account.  Three  steps  should  be  followed  in 
developing  this  concept. 

Step  1.  All  expense  and  income  items  are  recorded  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  proprietorship  account. 


M.  Adams,  Capital 


Expenses  ^ 

! 

1  Incomes 

go 

1  go 

here 

1 

here 

1 

Step  2.  A  separate  temporary  expense  account  and  a 
separate  temporary  income  account  are  established  under 
the  debit  and  credit  side  of  the  proprietorship  account,  and 
all  expenses  and  all  incomes  are  recorded  in  these  two 
accounts. 
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THIS  'TRIAL  BALANCE  ,:^  . 

SERIES  ""trol 

WILL  (OUW^T-®*®  -vasT^*''*'  ^^*feii,e  r#' 

COVER  INTEREST  CLOSING  ENTRIES  ^ 


M.  Adams,  Capital 


Expenses  | 

Incomes 

Step  3.  A  separate  temporary  income  and  expense  ac¬ 
count  is  used  for  each  type  of  expense  and  income: 


M.  Adams,  Capital 


Rent  Expense 

Service  Sales 

1 

Salaries 

Interest  Income 

etc. 

etc. 

A  teacher  who  follows  this  pattern  finds  it  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  closing  entries  merely  transfer  the  balances  that 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  separate  temporary  expense 
and  income  accounts  to  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  the 
proprietorship  where  they  were  initially  recorded  in  Step  1. 

They  separate  the  arithmetic  problem  from  the  book¬ 
keeping  problem. 

Many  students  feel  insecure  in  their  arithmetic  funda¬ 
mentals  and  are  extremely  slow  in  mental  additions  and 
subtractions.  If  realistic  numbers  such  as  $135.18,  $2.99, 
and  $17.84  are  used  when  a  bookkeeping  procedure  or 
principle  is  being  explained,  the  students  may  become  so 
involved  in  the  arithmetic  related  to  the  transaction  that 
they  fail  to  understand  the  basic  principle  being  presented. 

To  avoid  letting  arithmetic  get  in  the  way  of  xmder- 
standing,  use  round  numbers  like  $20,  $100,  $1,000,  etc. 
Students  can  work  with  such  numbers  rapidly  and  easily. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  bookkeeping  course  when 
realistic  numbers  should  be  used;  but  the  emphasis  in  the 
l)eginning  should  be  on  developing  basic  understandings. 

They  use  a  variety  of  learning  aids. 

Many  successful  teachers  use  color,  chalkboard  position, 
and  signs  as  learning  aids. 

Colored  chalk.  To  help  students  classify  accounts,  use 
colored  chalk  to  write  asset  account  titles  on  the  board  in 


one  cKAlor,  liabihty  account  titles  in  another,  and  proprietor¬ 
ship  accounts  in  a  third. 

Board  position.  Position  can  help  in  classifying  accounts. 
.\lways  place  asset  accounts  together  and  on  the  left  side 
of  the  board,  liability  and  proprietorship  accounts  on  the 
right  side.  When  you  intersperse  asset  accounts  with  habil- 
ity  and  proprietorship  accounts  on  the  chalkboard,  you 
present  an  unnecessary  learning  difficulty. 

Using  plus  and  minus  signs.  Write  plus  and  minus  signs 
in  the  accounts  as  a  learning  aid;  for  instance; 

+  Cash  — 


Use  these  devices  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course.  When  used  for  too  long  a  time,  they  Invome 
LTutches  that  are  hard  to  discard. 

They  emphasize  understanding,  not  memorization. 

Unless  the  teacher  takes  precautions,  students  will  tend 
to  memorisMj  entries  to  record  transactions,  instead  of 
analyzing  the  tran.saction  and  giving  a  “reasoned”  entry. 

To  record  the  transaction,  “paid  a  creditor  $100  on  ac¬ 
count,”  students  tend  to  .state,  “You  credit  Cash  and  debit 
■Accounts  Payable  $1(K).”  Many  teachers  refuse  to  accept 
such  an  answer  and  insist  that  students  always  give  the 
ac-c-ount  classification  and  the  reason: 

“You  debit  the  liability  account,  Accounts  Payable,  $100, 
l)ecause  it  decrea.ses,  and  you  credit  the  asset  account. 
Clash,  $100,  because  it  decrea.ses.” 

“You  debit  the  asset  acc*ount.  Accounts  Receivable,  be¬ 
cause  it  increases,  and  you  credit  the  proprietorship  income 
account.  Sales,  because  it  increa.ses.” 

Insistence  on  students’  giving  this  complete  analysis  has 
two  advantages:  (1)  it  constantly  identifies  the  account 
with  its  account  classification,  and  (2)  it  places  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  why  the  particular  entries  have  been  made. 

To  insure  that  students  make  similar  analyses  in  doing 
problem  material,  some  teachers  duplicate  forms  similar  to 
the  one  lielow.  The  students  are  required  to  complete  the 
tran.saction  analysis  form  before  making  the  journal  entry. 

They  do  not  involve  students  with  the  minutiae  of 
record  keeping  until  basic  concepts  are  developed. 

Ledger  and  journal  rulings  with  date,  explanation,  post¬ 
ing  reference  columns,  and  amount  rulings  are  part 

{Continued  on  page  3!i) 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Proprietorship 

Account 

Trans. 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease  |  Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

1  Debited 

Credited 

v' 

V  i 

Acets. 

Pay. 

Cash 

'  ! 

1 

1 
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take  conversation 


take  noteSy  draft  letters 


Let’s  Sell 
Shorthand 
to  the 
Layman 


WHEN  YOU  MENTION 

SHORTHAND  to  a  layman, 
the  invariable  reaction  is,  “1  don’t  have 
time  for  that.”  You  might  as  well  try 
to  talk  nucleonics  to  a  jungle  tribes¬ 
man.  The  only  difference  is  that  short¬ 
hand  is  far  more  useful  to  a  civilized 
person  than  nucleonics  is  to  the  sav¬ 
age. 

For  this  layman,  who  doesn’t  “have 
time”  for  shorthand,  is  the  same  lay¬ 
man  whose  need  for  writing  speed 
has  become  more  acute  each  day  in 
this  modem  world  of  scientific,  med¬ 
ical,  and  communications  progress. 
The  ever-widening  domain  of  human 
knowledge  imposes  on  this  modern 
man  a  tremendous  burden  of  note¬ 
taking  for  which  he  is  not  adequately 
equipped.  Longhand,  as  a  practical 
tool  for  the  educated  person  of  today, 
Ls  as  outmoded  as  a  hand  plow.  Yet 
people  fail  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  “tractor-with-attachments”  that 
spells  perfect  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
I  mean  shorthand. 

Laymen  do  not  appreciate  the  time 
and  effort  they  might  save  if  they 
possessed  this  handy  tool  for  collec*t- 
ing  information.  In  their  stubborn 
minds  dwells  the  notion  that  short¬ 
hand  constitutes  a  mysterious  science 
of  complicated  and  strange  signs  that 
they  could  never  master,  even  if  they 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  it.  They  never 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  are 
millions  of  secretaries  and  court  re¬ 
porters  all  over  the  world  who  have 
learned  to  use  shorthand  just  as 
naturally  as  other  people  use  long- 
hand.  No  one  has  to  be  a  genius  to 
leani  shorthand.  One  doesn’t  have  to 
l>e  a  professional  stenographer  to  use 
it  successfully  for  such  ordinary  needs 
as  note-taking,  letter  drafting,  etc. 


Of  c-ourse,  the  extraordinary  speeds 
of  such  world  champion  writers  as 
the  late  Charles  Lee  Swem  can  be 
achieved  only  by  especially  gifted 
people;  but  anyone  with  average  in¬ 
telligence  can  master  the  principles 
of  shorthand  enough  to  transform 
note-taking  into  a  pleasure. 

Every  time  I  deliberately  try  to 
talk  a  layman  into  learning  shorthand 
for  his  own  good,  I  run  into  this 
objection,  uttered  more  or  less  con¬ 
sistently,  and  always  in  the  same  let- 
me-alone  tone:  “Oh,  I’ve  got  my  own 
abbreviations— they’re  good  enough 
for  me.” 

For  instance,  a  medical  student 
once  told  me  he  was  quite  content 
with  “thermo”  for  “thermometer.” 
He  shrugged  me  off  when  I  pointed 
out  that  he  could  write  “thermo”  in 
shorthand  also  and  that  it  would 
take  much  less  time  than  his  longhand 
abbreviation.  Of  course,  he  never 
gave  me  the  time  to  explain  further 
that  “thermo”  could  be  a  rather 
treacherous  abbreviation  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  use  any  of  the  other  com¬ 
pound  words  that  may  be  formed 
with  that  prefix. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  aren’t 
aware  of  the  usefulness  of  shorthand 
because  no  one  has  called  it  to  their 
attention.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  I  was  such  a  person  myself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  ever  told  me 
about  it  at  all.  I  discovered  it  through 
a  casual  glance  that  might  never  have 
happened.  When  I  was  eighteen  years 
old,  I  used  to’  walk  home  a  girl  who 
was  a  student  in  a  commercial  school. 
One  day,  I  just  happened  to  be  curi¬ 
ous  enough  to  open  her  shorthand 
book  and  read  the  first  lesson.  Well, 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Take  a  glass  fish  bowl  and  draw  a  face  on 
it.  Fill  it  with  a  t-olorless,  weak  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  to  represent  a  customer’s  mind.  Add 
a  drop  of  phenophthalein,  which  will  color 
the  “mind,”  to  represent  an  objection.  Then 
add  more  color  for  an  unanswered  objection. 

Next,  take  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  from  four 
bottles  marked  “need,”  “assurance,”  “brand,” 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  by  aisles, 
by  numljering,  by  boys  vs.  girls,  etc.  Then 
conduct  a  “spelldown,”  making  them  meet 
objections  instead  of  spelling  words.  You  give 
the  objections,  and  the  students  must  give  a 

Explain  the  “yes-but”  technique  to  your 
students,  quoting  Ben  Franklin  as  one  of  its 
originators.  Point  out  its  use  in  daily  life  as 
well  as  in  .salesmanship.  Give  several  illus¬ 
trations  showing  how  it  can  lie  used.  From 
this  time  on,  whenever  a  student  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  an  objection  about  classwork,  make  an 
elaborate  point  of  using  the  “yes-but”  tech¬ 
nique  to  meet  his  objection. 

The  following  advice  might  be  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  passed  out  to  each  student  when 
sales  openings  are  being  discussed: 

“What  happens  when  a  friend  rings  your 
d(M)r  l)ell  at  home?  You  answer  promptly.  You 
greet  your  friend  with  a  warm  smile  and  ex¬ 
press  genuine  pleasure  at  seeing  her.  You  of¬ 
fer  a  cup  of  tea  or  some  other  token  of 
hospitality  and  .settle  down  to  enjoy  her  visit. 
You  are  relaxed  and  she  is  relaxed. 

“It  dixjsn’t  take  much  imagination  to  trans- 
liose  this  situation  onto  your  selling  floor.  Of 
course,  the  customer  doesn’t  ring  a  bell  or 
extend  her  hand  in  greeting,  but  she  does 
look  to  you  for  a  warm,  gracious  welcome. 
How  can  you  make  her  feel  at  home,  make 
her  glad  she  came?  Many  different  situations 
come  up  during  the  day.  Let’s  look  at  a  few. 


and  “value.”  Add  vinegar  from  each  of  these 
Ixittles  to  the  solution  in  the  fish  bowl.  The 
vinegar  will  turn  the  solution  colorless  once 
more  and  thus  show  how  these  four  aspects 
answer  the  objections  in  a  customer’s  mind. 
—Roy  Fairbrother,  “Materials  and  Methods  in 
Adult  Distributive  Education,”  University  of 
Minnesota,  1950 

satisfactory  an.swer  within  a  set  time  limit.  If 
he  cannot  give  an  answer  or  gives  an  inade¬ 
quate  one,  he  must  sit  down.  The  opposition 
then  tries  to  answer  the  objection.— Roy  Wi7- 
liams.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul 

Your  students  will  become  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  using  this  technique  and  will 
soon  start  using  it  on  you.  From  then  on,  it 
becomes  something  of  a  game.  The  students 
will  be  so  used  to  it  after  a  while  that  it  will 
become  natural  for  them  to  use  it  in  their 
selling  practice.  Soon  they  will  bring  back  re¬ 
ports  of  how  successfully  they  have  used  it 
on  the  job.— C.  Ktuuik 

“Suppose  you  are  waiting  on  another  cus¬ 
tomer.  When  the  .second  customer  approaches, 
you  can’t  leave  your  first  customer;  but  you 
can  take  time  to  I(M)k  up,  smile,  and  recognize 
her  presence.  How  do  you  feel  when  you 
are  kept  waiting  without  recognition?  You 
don’t  like  it.  Nohody  likes  to  l>e  ignored,  for 
then  waiting  seems  endless. 

“The  waiting  person  thinks  of  countless 
other  things  she  should  lx?  doing,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  she  is  tense  and  fidgety.  Don’t 
let  your  customer  get  that  way.  It  makes  sell¬ 
ing  ten  times  harder.  Rea.ssure  her  with  a 
smile— Til  be  with  you  in  a  few  seconds’— 
and  she  will  wait  and  like  it.  Many  times 
you  will  'he  ahle  to  give  her  merchandise  to 
‘play  with’  without  offending  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


How  to  illustrato 
a  customer's 
change  of  mind 


How  to  practice 
facing  objections 


How  to  train 
students  in  the 
'yes-but'  technique 


How  to  convince 
a  student 
of  the  importance 
of  making 
customers  feel 
at  ease 
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How  to  show  o 
film  offoctivoly 


How  to  promote 
accuracy  of 
solos  slips 


“Suppose  you  are  waiting  on  an  elderly  per¬ 
son.  Here  is  a  special  opportunity  that  hap¬ 
pened  tmce.  A  little  old  lady,  rather  feeble 
in  body  hut  strong  in  spirit,  appeared  in  a 
chinaware  department.  She  explained  that  she 
had  ducked  away  from  her  too  solicitous 
daughter,  who  had  gone  to  a  lecture,  and 
wantixl  to  buy  some  gifts.  The  salesgirl  saw 
the  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  immediately  got 
into  the  spirit  of  things.  For  the  protective 
ilaughter,  they  selected  a  lovely  luncheon  set. 
Then  the  siilf^girl  called  one  of  the  personal 
shoppers  to  help  the  customer  find  several 
other  gifts  for  her  secTet  list.  Tlie  lady  had 
a  wonderful  time  and  later  wrote  the  sales¬ 
girl  a  very  appreciative  note  saying  her 
daughter  didn’t  suspect  a  thing. 

“Suppose  it  is  a  child  shopping.  Make  her 
feel  important.  -A  young  matron  I  know  is  a 
loyal  customer  of  a  certain  store  Irecause  of 
something  that  happened  when  she  was  ten 
years  old.  She  had  come  to  select  some  party 
prizes  because  her  mother  was  sick.  The 
mother  had  phoned  and  said  the  girl  would 
Ih*  down.  She  also  probably  told  the  clerk 
what  she  wanted.  But  when  little  Marv  ap¬ 
peared,  the  wise  salesgirl  didn’t  say,  ‘Your 
mother  said  to  get  these’  or  ‘I  think  your 
mother  would  like  those.’  She  asked  instead, 
‘Wliat  do  you  think  your  mother  would  like?* 
and  then  guided  the  selec*tion.  The  child  was 
made  to  feel  important. 

“Suppose  it  is  a  man.  He  is  usually  lost 
and  liefuddled  in  a  strictly  feminine  depart¬ 
ment.  Put  him  at  ease.  Be  pleasant;  show  an 
interest  in  his  problem,  and  he’ll  get  over  the 
idea  that  this  Ls  going  to  be  a  chore.  He  may 
even  end  up  having  fun  buying. 

USE  A  DICTAPHONE  in  your  final  step  of 
studying  a  training  film.  Project  the  film,  frame 
by  frame,  without  sound.  Ask  one  student  to 
rec'all  and  state  the  narrative  that  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  heard  accompanying  each  frame.  Put 
this  narration  of  the  student  on  the  Dictaphone 
and  then  project  the  movie  again,  playing 

Select  kouh  or  five  students  with  g(K>d  pen¬ 
manship  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  team. 
Before  class,  ask  the- a  -n  private  to  try  to 
“scribble”  the  data  you  will  dictate  during  the 
demoiLstration.  Next,  inform  the  class  that  you 
are  going  to  dictate  a  sales  transaction  sim¬ 
ilar  to  one  they  might  meet  in  a  store.  The 
demonstration  team  is  to  copy  the  date  and 
all  other  data  that  you  dic-tate.  Tell  them  you 
will  dictate  data  only  once.  Dictate  rapidly. 

Caillect  the  sales  slips  afterward  and  pass 
them  around  for  other  students  to  read  aloud. 
.Much  of  the  data  on  a  c-ouple  of  the  slips 


“Or,  suppose  your  customer  is  hurried. 
Make  him  feel  that  you  sense  this  need  and 
are  working  with  him.  By  your  quick  move¬ 
ments,  by  finding  out  quickly  what  you  think 
he  wants,  and  by  maintaining  your  own  poise, 
you  can  make  this  type  of  customer  feel  re¬ 
laxed. 

“Suppose  the  customer  wants  to  browse. 
Salespeople  are  often  disarmed  by  the  phrase 
‘I’m  ju-st  looking.’  If  the  customer  doesn’t  want 
to  be  served  immediately,  don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  leaving  him  altogether.  Make  him 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  you  woidd  rather 
have  him  do  than  look.  Say,  ‘Fine.  We  have 
many  lovely  things.’  After  one  customer  had 
given  the  ‘just  looking’  answer,  the  salesgirl 
notic-ed  her  going  back  to  a  certain  table. 
After  a  few  moments  the  salesgirl  appeared 
and  casually  began  talking  about  the  pottery 
there.  ‘I  like  this  gray-and-yellow  combina¬ 
tion,’  said  the  customer,  picking  up  the  piet-e. 
This  was  the  salesgirl’s  cue:  “Then  I’m  sure 
you’d  like  to  see  a  set  we  have  in  gray  and 
yellow.’  She  went  to  the  st{)ck  room  aiul 
brought  out  such  a  set.  The  customer  was 
delighted.  ‘This  is  the  most  unusual  ware  I’ve 
seen,  and  I  do  need  a  set.’  The  next  day 
she  came  back  with  her  husband,  and  they 
bought  a  complete  earthenware  set— and  were 
very  pleased. 

“While  the  customer  is  with  you,  c-oncen- 
trate  your  attention  on  him.  Interniptions  can 
l>e  handled  .so  he  won’t  mind.  It  gives  him 
a  wonderful  feeling  of  importance.  Use  this 
method  whenever  you  can.  It  puts  customers 
at  ease  and  in  a  buying  frame  of  mind.” 
—Charles  /.  Christianson,  Dawson  Conntij 
High  School,  Glendive,  Montana 


the  student’s  recitation  to  follow  it  frame  by 
frame.  This  system  offers  necessary  repetition 
without  becoming  monotonous.  Discussion  of 
the  student’s  recitation  also  impresses  the  facts 
of  the  narration  deeper  in  the  minds  of  the 
others.— Croig  T.  Martin,  Wilhur  H.  Lynch 
High  School,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


should  be  hard  to  read.  (If  possible,  project 
them  on  an  opaque  projector.)  Assure  the 
class  that  you  have  no  intention  t)f  ridiculing 
anyone’s  penmaaship;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  demonstration  team  was  selectetl 
from  students  who  ordinarily  have  siiperior 
penmanship.  Tlie  purpose  has  been  to  show 
the  importance  of  writing  or  printing  sales 
slips  carefully.  Finally,  show  them  one  of  the 
recommended  printing  systems  and  have  all 
students  practice  writing  sample  transactions. 
—Galen  V.  Jones,  WiUiam  Penn  Senior  High 
School,  York,  Pennsylvania 
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MRS.  ROBERTS  directs  these  Schalmont  Hi^h  (Sehenc'ctady,  0 1)0  R  O  DTI  O  M  A  I  I  V  ODAO|CO 

N.  Y.)  students  in  their  proportional-spaciiiK  c*xpc*riment.  I  llUl  Ulll  IwllllLLi  Ol  OwtU 


The  members  of  the  cla.ss  were  busy  copying  mate¬ 
rial  from  their  regular  text.  Nothing  unusual  seemed  to 
be  happening.  Suddenly  a  student’s  hand  went  up.  A 
question:  “If  I  depress  the  backspace  key,  the  machine 
doesn’t  return  to  the  letter.  Why?” 

This  was  the  first  cjuestion.  The  students  had  Ireen  typ¬ 
ing  on  their  proportionally  spaced  typewriters  for  nearly 
thirty  minutes.  They  had  compared  the  similarity  of  the 
parts  of  this  typewriter  with  those  of  their  former  ma¬ 
chines.  They  had  spent  ten  minutes  in  a  warm-up  drill, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  cpiick  action  of  the  little 
finger  on  the  return  key.  Now  that  they  were  copying 
from  their  text,  they  were  not  allowed  to  erase;  and,  if 
they  made  an  error,  they  stopped  and  wrote  the  word 
several  times. 

Only  one  person  asked  alM)ut  backspacing.  That  same 
person,  strangely  enough,  also  inquired  about  the  division 
of  the  space  bar.  The  same  answer  applied  to  both  ques¬ 
tions.  Two  space  bars  give  greater  flexibility  in  writing, 
and  so  does  the  backspace  key,  becau.se  it  moves  the 
carriage  between  the  white  lines  on  the  writing  scale.  It 
requires  four  depressions  of  the  backspace  key  to  move 
the  carriage  back  from  one  white  line  to  another. 

What  did  the  class  enjoy  most  in  their  first  lesson? 
“Shadow  writing,”  they  said.  To  get  the  shadow  effect, 
they  typed  their  names  and  addres.ses  with  the  expand  key 
in  “up”  position;  then  they  lowered  the  key,  returned  to 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  backspaced  once,  and  repeated 
their  typing.  They  experimented  with  other  ways  of  writ¬ 
ing,  using  first  the  regular  space  bar,  then  the  statistical 
space  bar.  They  wrote  lines  all  in  caps,  lines  with  regular 
spacing,  lines  with  expand  spacing.  .Shadow  writing  was 


TYPING 

The  challenge:  an  intensive,  10-lesson  course 
on  the  IBM  Executive  typewriter 

MARION  WOOD 

Educational  Consultant,  Typewriter  Diviswn,  IBM  Corp 

the  most  iM)puIar,  though.  This  was  soim'thing  very  difler- 
ent,  something  to  show  to  friends. 

The  afteriKH)!!  after  that  first  les.son  was  given  over  to 
free  typing  time.  “May  we  use  the  Exectitive  typewriter?” 
students  iiupiired.  Some  had  letters  to  do;  others  wanted 
to  demonstrate  shadow'  writing  to  their  friends.  All  were 
enthusiastic  alK)ut  proportionally  spaced  typewriting. 

On  proportionally  spaced  typewriters,  the  right-hand 
margin  drx's  not  IcK-k.  One  depends  on  the  bell  to  locate 
the  right  stop.  Students  move  their  carriages  until  the  bell 
rings.  Then,  with  the  margin-.set  key  depressed,  spacing 
continues  until  a  .sharp  click  is  heard,  indicating  that  the 
margin-set  key  has  made  contact  with  the  margin.  Now 
the  right  margin  can  lx-  moved  to  any  desired  new  kK'ation. 

Practice  in  setting  margins,  using  prearranged  biters, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  second  Iess(»n  (after  the 
customary  warm-up  drill).  When  proportionally  spaced 
typewriters  have  an  inch  scale  above  their  unit  scale,  the 
students  see  immediately  where  to  set  their  stops  for  inch, 
inch-and-a-half,  or  tsvo-inch  margins.  There  is  only  one 
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(1)  huw  to  locate  margins,  (2)  that  margins  and  tab  stops 
must  be  set  on  white  lines  on  the  writing  scale,  (3)  that 
it  takes  four  movements  of  the  backspace  key  to  move  from 
one  white  line  to  another  on  the  writing  scale,  (4)  how  to 
center  lines  by  the  backspace  method.  And  they  had  de¬ 
veloped  accuracy  and  speed  equal  to  what  they  had 
achieved  on  their  former  typewriters;  in  fact,  many  had 
improved  their  accuracy  record. 

In  the  fourth  lesson,  the  group  learned  that  most  of  the 
letters  and  all  the  Bgures  were  three  units  wide.  (A  unit 
measures  only  Hs  of  an  inch.)  It  wasn’t  necessary,  though, 
to  remember  the  size  of  each  letter.  In  order  to  make  a 
correction  on  the  Executive,  one  merely  used  the  relocating 
device— a  small  pointer  that  shows  exactly  where  the  letter 
is  located.  On  a  proportionally  spaced  typewriter  that 
doesn’t  have  this  device,  one  merely  lines  up  the  extreme 
left  edge  of  the  letter  with  the  left  edge  of  the  type  guide. 

As  a  drill  on  the  latter  method,  the  class  completed  this 
exercise: 

Write  the  following  words  and  type  over  the  underscored 
letters  in  each  word: 

important  helged  applied  acquired  growth 

difficult  knowledge  proMems  capacity  right 

it  ^as  to  do  are  not  of  this  you  will 

The  class  learned  a  few  more  pointers  about  corrections. 
For  instance,  it  is  always  best  to  blot  a  correction  before 
erasing,  in  order  to  remove  excess  ink.  The  rest  of  the  ink 
can  generally  be  removed  with  a  soft  eraser,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  not  roughing  the  paper. 


thing  to  remember:  Margin  stops  and  tabs  must  always  be 
set  on  a  white  line  on  the  scale. 

In  this  second  lesson,  carbons  were  omitted,  and  no 
erasing  was  allowed.  As  a  stimulus  for  accuracy,  students 
pr(K)fread  their  letters,  encircling  errors, 

Ckfntering  was  not  difficult,  l)ecause  students  used  the 
backspace  system,  which  was  already  familiar  to  them. 
First,  they  centered  titles  written  entirely  in  capitals.  Each 
student  set  a  tab  stop  at  the  center  of  the  pap<?r.  From  this 
point,  she  backspaced  twice  for  each  character  in  the  title, 
disregarding  spaces  between  weirds.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
complete  this  exercise: 

BOSTON 
MONTGOMERY 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 
A  SHORT  COURSE 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  EDUCATION 
A  CASEBOOK  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

How  did  the  class  handle  titles  containing  both  upper- 
and  lower-case  letters?  They  still  used  the  backspace 


Rsviewing  Partial  Tabulation 

Letters  with  matching  envelopes  were  assigned.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  review  the  principle  of  partial  tabu¬ 
lating.  For  horizontal  placement  of  the  address  on  a  long 
envelope,  a  tab  stop  was  set  at  55.  The  students  typed  the 
first  line  of  the  address  and  then  partial-tabbed  to  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  lines.  With  a  little  practice,  they  became  experts 
at  tabbing  without  returning  the  carriage  all  the  way  to 
the  left  margin.  Just  a  quick  touch  of  the  tab  key  once 
the  returning  carriage  had  passed  55,  and  the  carriage 
reversed  its  direction,  automatically  stopping  at  55. 

There  was  more  practice  on  figures.  Number  drills,  con¬ 
sisting  of  figures  that  progressed  by  2’s  and  by  5’s,  were 
placed  on  the  board.  When  the  first  three  students  had 
reached  100,  all  typing  ceased.  Such  drills  were  repeated 
over  and  over.  It  was  exciting  to  see  who  would  reach  1(K) 
first,  and  it  was  excellent  preparation  for  statistical  typing. 

Tabulation  began  with  a  one-column  exercise  that 
merely  involved  a  review  of  centering.  The  rest  of  the 
period  was  devoted  to  typing  two-column  tabulations.  All 
lines  were  the  same  length,  each  consisting  of  a  four-digit 
figure.  The  left  margin  was  determined  by  backspacing, 
from  the  center,  three  times  for  every  two  digits  in  the 
first  line  of  each  column.  (Since  the  writing  scale  on  the 
sheets  consisted  of  68  white  lines,  the  center  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  line  fell  at  34.)  For  two-column  work,  one  must 
also  backspace  half  the  number  of  spaces  allowed  between 
columns.  The  class  decided  to  allow  24  units  (eight  taps 
of  the  3-unit  statistical  space  bar),  so  each  student  had  to 
backspace  12  more  units  (half  of  24)  before  setting  the 
left  stop,  which  fell  at  28.  Each  one  then  typed  the  first 


A  STUDENT  sets  up  a  planning  copy,  which  she  will  use  as 
a  basis  for  justifying  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  final  copy. 


method,  which  results  in  approximate  centering.  First, 
they  backspaced  twice  for  each  capital  letter  in  the  title. 
Then,  for  the  lower<‘ase  letters,  they  backspaced  thret‘ 
times  for  every  two  characters,  A  pleasant  rhythm  resulted, 
making  it  easy  to  keep  one’s  place.  For  instance,  to  center 
“Boston”: 

backspace  one,  two  for  B 
backspace  one  for  o 

backspact'  om*,  two  for  s 
backspace  one  for  t 

backspace  one,  two  for  o 
backspace  one  for  n 

The  exact  method  for  centering  was  postponed  to  a 
later  lesson,  when  unit  count  would  be  introduced. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  third  lesson,  the  class  knew 
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line  of  the  first  column  and  tapped  the  statistical  space  bar 
eight  times.  This  brought  the  carriage  to  37,  where  tab 
stops  were  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  second  column. 
Completing  the  exercise  was  a  simple  matter. 

Lessons  6  and  7  were  devoted  to  tabulation  exercises 
involving  more  columns,  as  well  as  a  combination  of  ex¬ 
planations  and  figures.  Additional  columns  meant  more 
inter-column  spacings  to  plan,  more  “longest  lines”  to 
select.  (In  tabulation  work,  as  the  number  of  columns 
increases,  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  typed  usually  in¬ 
creases.  Time  may  be  saved  by  centering  long  lines  by 
the  space-bar  method.  Tap  once  on  the  statistical  space 
bar  for  each  character  and  space  in  the  line  to  be  centered. 
Allow  for  intercolumn  spacing.  Read  the  scale.  Subtract 
this  reading  from  the  total  number  of  units  across  the  page. 
Halve  the  result,  and  this  will  locate  your  left  margin.) 

From  tabulation,  the  class  progressed  to  justifying  right 
margins,  a  process  that  requires  fitting  all  lines  to  one  pre¬ 
determined  length.  The  class  selected  a  line  length  of  120 
units.  Left  margins  were  at  20.  On  the  first  draft— the 
planning  copy— sixty  “i”s  were  typed  across  the  page.  Since 
each  “i”  occupies  Vz  unit,  this  brought  the  carriage  to  50 
on  the  scale.  With  the  printing  point  indicator  still  at  50, 
students  drew  a  vertical  line  down  the  page  by  holding  a 
pencil  in  the  notch  on  the  justification  scale  and  moving 
the  paper.  Just  beyond  this  line,  they  set  a  tab  .stop.  Here 
would  be  recorded  the  number  of  units  to  be  added  to,  or 
subtracted  from,  a  given  line  of  copy  in  order  to  make  it 
fit  the  predetermined  space.  When  a  tyjjed  line  was  too 
short,  the  i^encil  line  fell  to  the  right  of  the  notch  on  the 
justification  scale.  If  a  typed  line  was  too  long,  the  pencil 
line  fell  to  the  left  of  the  notch. 

Minus  signs  were  typed  in  front  of  the  numbers  beyond 
the  pencil  line  that  indicated  how  many  units  had  to  l>e 
subtracted  from  a  typed  line  to  make  it  fit;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  diagonal  before  a  number  indicated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  represented  units  that  had  to  be  added  to  a  typtnl 
line  to  make  it  fit. 

The  three  paragraphs  in  the  illustration  below  were 
selected  for  practice  in  justification.  The  first  paragraph 
did  not  require  that  units  be  either  increased  or  decreased. 
All  the  lines  in  the  second  paragraph  needed  to  have  units 
added,  and  the  lines  of  the  third  paragraph  required  that 
units  be  deducted  in  order  that  the  right  margin  might 
end  at  50. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  pen-and-ink  diagonals  were 
inserted  to  mark  the  places  in  the  lines  where  units  were 
to  l)e  added;  check  marks  were  insf^rted  to  indicate  the 
points  at  which  units  were  to  lx*  deducted. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

As  to  filing.  Records  should  not  be  kept  be-  Q 

yond  their  legal  limitations.  At  least  40%  of  0 

all  material  in  files  can  be  eliminated. 

George  M.  Brown, ^ivision^f  Instructional  /<d 

Services  ^attended  the  Amerii  anA^ocational  fi. 

Assoc iation/l^onvention  in/\tlanticA^ ity  last  /3 

month. 

All  purpose  rooms. i^Equipment  and  furniture  -I 

for  business<^ta8srooms  should  be  so  chosen  >1 

that  the  same/room  that  is  used  for/typewr it-  -I 

ing  can  alsca/be  used  for/shorthan<Vand  for  the  -3 


Into  the  typewriter  went  the  paper  for  the  finished  copy. 
When  the  bell  rang,  the  class  proudly  passed  in  their 
papers.  All  right  margins  were  even.  That  same  day,  two 
members  of  the  senior  class  typed  their  Christmas  assembly 
programs  with  right  margins  justified. 

Lessons  9  and  10  were  review  lessons.  For  the  ninth 
lesson,  students  were  required  to  type  mailable  letters  with 
three  carbons,  set  up  tabulations,  and  complete  another 
exercise  in  ju.stifying  right  margins. 

The  tenth  lesson,  in  two  parts,  was  the  test  lesson.  There 
were  five  questions  in  Part  1: 

1.  Name  three  differences  between  your  proportionally 
spaced  typewriters  and  other  typewriters. 

2.  Type  this  sentence:  The  boy  is  cold.  Erase  the  “o” 
in  “boy”  and  substitute  the  letter  “a.” 

3.  What  four  things  .should  we  remember  in  doing  sta¬ 
tistical  problems  on  the  proportionally  spaced  typewriter? 

4.  What  should  we  remember  alxnit  setting  margins 
and  tab  stops  on  proportionally  spaced  typewriters? 

5.  Give  the  name  of  the  space  har  we  use  when  typing 
figures. 

Part  2  consisted  of  problems  to  be  solved  on  a  .separate 
sheet  of  paper: 

1.  Center  on  a  half  .sheet  of  paper  the  title: 
SCHALMONT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2.  Center  the  line  Schalmont  Central  High  School  on  a 
half  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  “shadow  writing.” 

4.  Place  the  following  columns  on  a  half  .sheet: 

Estimated  1965  Population 
Under  10  Years  37,600,000 

10-20  Years  .36,000,000 

20-30  Years  24,800,000 

.30-40  Years  22,700,000 

50-60  Years  23,700,000 

Over  60  Years  25,100,000 

5.  Justify  this  paragraph  on  a  half  sheet: 

Teachers  must  be  more  careful  in  choosing 
reference  materials  for  their  classes  in  the 
field  of  business  education.  May  we  help  you 
in  making  a  selection  for  your  class? 

To  Sum  Up 

What  background  did  the  students  have  for  this  course? 
They  could  all  type  50  words  a  minute,  and  they  were  all 
familiar  with  electric  typewriters.  Undoubtedly  the.se  fac¬ 
tors  accounted  for  their  fast  progress.  Students  who  can 
type  .at  40  warn  and  who  have  some  knowledge  of  electric 
typing  can  complete  the  course  in  ten  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Students  with  less  skill  and  no  ktiowledge  of  the 
electric  typewriter  should  probably  have  a  month  in  pro- 
IX)rtion.ally  spaced  typewriting. 

Students’  reactions  to  this  course  were  most  favorable. 
'I'hey  all  admired  the  Executive  and  the  (juality  of  the 
typewritten  work  they  were  able  to  do.  They  valued  the 
certificates  that  were  granted  to  all  students  who  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  examination.  They  knew  that  they 
were  now  skilled  in  manual,  electric,  and  proportionally 
spared  typewriting.  Interview  day  would  hold  no  terrors 
for  them— theirs  had  been  a  most  thorotigh  course. 
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BEC>AUSE  of  current  pressures  to  stimulate 
outstanding  academic  achievements  by  the 
gifted  child  and  to  develop  his  potential, 
business  educators  need  a  general  reappraisal 
of  the  importance  of  providing  the  right  kind 
of  environment  for  the  top  students  enrolled 
in  business  classes.  Teachers  should  know 
more  about  the  methods  and  devices  that  are 
n.sefiil  in  identifying,  helping,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  l)est  students. 

The  task  of  identifying  the  gifted  child  is 
handled  by  experts  through  the  use  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  achievement  tests.  Generally 
speaking,  these  children  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  the  highly  gifted,  whose  l.Q.’s 
are  almve  137;  and  the  moderately  gifted, 
whose  l.Q.’s  range  from  120  to  137.  However, 
the  intelligence  quotient  does  not  take  into 
account  the  special  aptitudes  and  creative 
efforts  of  the  students;  rather,  it  tends  to 
select  those  whose  high  school  achievements 
are  the  best.  Therefore,  teachers’  judgments 
should  play  a  part  in  identifying  the  gifted 
child. 

Some  of  the  traits  most  frequently  evident 
in  gifted  students;  (a)  intellectual  curiosity, 


(b)  large  vocabulary  and  unusual  reading 
capacity,  (c)  high  reasoning  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  ability,  (d)  original  and  logical  thinking, 
(e)  rapid  learning  and  longer  retention,  (f) 
interest  in  abstract  ideas,  (g)  longer  at¬ 
tention  span,  (h)  capacity  for  objective  self- 
analysis,  (i)  persistence,  (j)  insight,  (k) 
alertness  and  keen  observation,  (1)  impatience 
with  routine. 

Once  the  gifted  child  is  identified,  the  task 
of  the  school  and  the  teacher  becomes  clear. 
The  procedures  used  in  the  guidance  of  the 
superior  student  vary  with  the  facilities  and 
the  special  personnel  available  in  the  school 
system.  Frequently,  a  counselor  can,  through 
a  study  of  the  superior  individual  and  his 
record,  provide  valuable  service  by  helping 
the  student  plan  his  program,  working  with  , 
each  of  his  teachers,  giving  him  special  aid  ‘ 
when  it  is  needed,  and  arranging  frequent 
meetings  with  him  to  encourage  a  continuing 
self-appraisal  of  his  aspirations,  plans,  and 
objectives.  Since  the  extent  of  learning  by 
the  individual  is  affected  by  his  opportunities 
as  well  as  by  his  capacity,  the  .school  should 
offer  the  gifted  child  a  program  that  chal- 


WAVSS  AND  IVIEANS 


OF  CHAK^K^ENOING  SUPERIOR  STUDENTS 


FIELD  TRIPS.  Preparation  of  intro¬ 
ductory  data  pertaining  to  scheduled 
field  trips— in  the  form  of  oral  reports, 
duplicatf^l  material,  or  bulletin-board 
displays— is  a  “natural”  for  the  gifted 
members  of  the  class.  Class  projects  can 
include  auditorium  or  classroom  exhibits 
showing  the  occupations  and  skills  observed  on  the  field 
trip,  work-flow  observations,  or  depictions  of  employable 
|)ersonalities.  The  special  abilities  of  the  superior  students 
to  create  will  become  apparent  if  you  have  them  prepare 
an  itinerary  diary  <if  the  trip.  (This,  incidentally,  is  also 
a  useful  device  in  the  reinforcement  of  learning.)  Free 
materials  di.stributed  by  the  organization  visited  can  be 
mounted  in  a  scrapbook,  along  with  any  snapshots  taken. 


for  a  permanent  rec'ord  for  succeeding  classes;  it  will 
serve  as  a  motivational  device  and  will  create  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  trip  in  case  it  is  to  be  repeated  in  following 
years.  Trip  arrangements  can  be  made  and  “thank  you” 
letters  written,  either  on  a  competitive  basis  or  co-opera¬ 
tively. 

INTERVIEWS.  Encouraging  selected 
students  to  interview  community  re¬ 
source  people  creates  student  interest  in 
occupations,  levels  of  responsibility,  and 
v(K'ational  selectivity.  Oral  reports  on 
interviewing  procedures,  manners  of 
speech  and  dress,  and  correct  deport¬ 
ment  offer  opportunities  for  individual  perfunnance.  Skits 
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HELEN  M.  SMITH 

Marine  City  (Michigan)  High  School 


leiiges  him  to  exploit  his  potential  to  the  hill. 

There  are  several  avenues  open  to  a  com¬ 
munity  that  wants  to  help  its  gifted  children. 
Special  classes  for  superior  students,  under 
which  gifted  children  are  separated  from  their 
classmates,  are  practicable  in  large,  even  in 
medium-size,  communities.  In  small  communi¬ 
ties,  special-group  classes  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  administer  because  the  number  of 
identifiable  gifted  children  is  small  and  spe¬ 
cially  trained  teachers  are  scarce.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  services,  to  which  each  of  several  small 
towns  contributes,  help  to  lessen  the  burden 
placed  on  any  one  community;  and  state 
aid  may  be  sought  in  initiating  a  program. 
The  faculty  at  Marine  City  High  School, 
Marine  City,  Michigan,  a  small  town  where 
I  am  employed,  has  shidied  the  gifted  child 
during  the  pa.st  two  years.  Extensive  faculty 
study  and  conferences  with  resource  person¬ 
nel,  together  with  administrative  and  faculty 
di.scussions  and  co-operation  have  resulted  in  a 
spon.sor-teacher  program.  Under  this  system, 
each  teacher  sixmsors  a  superior  child,  makes  a 
case  study  of  him,  confers  with  his  parents, 
(Cotttitmed  on  imRe  38) 


TO  EXPK^OIT  THEIR  ABILITY 

writtim  and  produced  by  students  create  unusual  interest 
in  interviewing  procedures.  (In  one  particular  case,  an 
interviewing  drama  created  by  one  of  our  business 
students  won  so  much  acclaim  that  it  was  reproduced 
in  th<!  sociology  and  civics  classes.)  The  use  of  telephone 
techniques  in  making  appointments,  expressing  thanks,  or 
tactfully  handling  requests  can  be  made  as  individual 
or  committee  assignments.  Class  surveys  on  types  of  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  community,  number  and  age  groups  of 
workers,  and  opinion  polls  of  employers  on  the  number 
of  future  jobs  available  are  especially  beneficial  in  ap¬ 
praising  occupational  opportunities  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Leadership  in  these  projects  should  be  unreservedly 
directed  toward  the  gifted  child,  whose  social  development 
should  be  encouraged. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS,  You  can  In¬ 
crease  the  number  of  audio-visual  aids 
for  classroom  use  by  appointing  commit¬ 
tees  and  encouraging  their  members  to 
u.se  their  initiative  and  ingenuity.  The 
committees  can  prepare  flannel-board 
presentations  depicting  occupational,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  governmental  information.  This  is  especially 
useful  in  presenting  current  material  that  is  not  covered 
by  the  textbook.  The  preparation  of  broc'hures  or  descrip¬ 
tive  material  for  distribution  to  PTA  or  other  community 
groups  by  talented  students  or  groups  of  students  is 
particularly  challenging  and  u.sefu1.  Students  should  be 
urged  to  bring  in  newspaper  clippings,  magazine  articles, 
and  pamphlets  that  relate  to  particular  topics  of  class 
study.  Filing  of  such  materials  provides  a  wonderful  res¬ 
ervoir  for  students’  reports.  Such  a  reference  file  is 
valuable,  too,  in  the  preparation  of  sjieeches,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  symposiums  by  students  for  presentation  to 
church  and  civic  groups. 

RECOGNITION.  Encouragement  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  try  for  special  honors,  awards, 
and  higher  standards  provides  an  en¬ 
richment  of  business  training.  Accelera¬ 
tion  in  typewriting  classes  within  a  unit 
of  study,  or  on  the  grade  level,  stresses 
higher  standards  of  accomplishment. 

•Almost  every  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  c-ertificates,  pins, 
and  awards  offered  by  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  textbook  manufacturers;  but  more  of  us  need  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  local  rec'ognition.  These 
may  include  scholarship  awards,  locally  sponsored  trips 
and  contests,  and  participation  in  Junior  Achievement  and 
FBLA  activities. 

CLASSROOM  ASSISTANTS.  Using  the 
gifted  as  classroom  assistants,  especially 
during  bookkeeping  projects,  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  sociological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  experiences  for  them.  The  quality 
and  thoroughness  of  learning  is  accen¬ 
tuated  when  the  material  is  immediately 
reused  in  another  type  of  activity.  Demonstrations  by 
advanced  students  of  their  typing  and  stenographic  skills 
produce  very  favorable  attitudes  for  study  on  the  part  of 
beginning  students. 

JOB  INCENTIVES.  During  their  free 
periods,  high-ability  stenographic  stu¬ 
dents  can  utilize  their  skills  as  secretaries 
to  members  of  the  faculty.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  can  be  made  on  either  a  rotating 
or  a  permanent  basis.  Transcriptions  of 
tape  recordings  of  speeches  on  local  radio 
programs  serve  as  excellent  assignments,  whether  they  are 
regular  or  extracurricular.  Appointments  as  recording 
secretaries  for  the  various  civic  group  meetings  or  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  are  useful,  too.  in  stressing  personal 
achievement. 
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Fifty  working  days 
with  forty-two  Chicago  secretaries 
reveals  a  new  idea  of  the  typical  working  day 


ELEANOR  CASEBIER 

Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb 


^  E 


HOW  DOES  A  SECRETARY 
spend  her  time  on  the  job?  What 
are  her  major  activities?  How  much 
of  her  time  is  lost  during  the  day? 
What  factors  limit  her  efficiency? 

A  secretary  in  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago  spends  six  hours  of  an  eight-hour 
working  day  in  completing  work  as¬ 
signments.  She  takes  one  hour  for 
lunch  and  loses  an  hour  in  taking 
breaks  and  in  doing  nothing. 

Suprisingly,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  six-hour  working  period  is  spent 
in  the  performance  of  only  four  activi¬ 
ties.  These  are  typing  (including 
transcription),  taking  dictation,  tele¬ 
phoning,  and  handling  mail.  These 
four  activities,  the  core  of  the  secre¬ 
tary's  responsibilities,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  basic  secretarial  skills.  Other 
activities  of  major  importance  include 
conferring  with  the  supervisor,  filing 
and  finding,  preparing  for  the  start 
and  close  of  work,  and  composing 
and  typing  letters. 

These  facts  and  figures  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  time  study  made  of  50 
complete  working  days  of  42  sec¬ 
retaries  employed  in  24  different 
business  firms.  With  the  use  of  a  stop 
watch  and  a  time-study  sheet,  the 
activities  of  each  secretary  were 
timed  from  the  instant  of  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  office  until  she  left  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  A  record  was 
kept  of  the  lunch  hour,  time  taken 
off  for  personal  activities,  and  coffee 
breaks.  The  smallest  time  unit  re¬ 
corded  is  one  minute,  and  a  total 
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of  a  typical  secretary 

of  24,805  minutes  was  recorded  Filing  and  finding  3  has  opened  and  sorted  the  mail,  has 


and  analyzed. 

Much  research  has  already  been 
done  on  the  nature  of  secretarial 
activities.  However,  past  studies 
have  used  either  the  questionnaire  or 
the  check  list  for  collecting  data. 
Four  of  the  best-known  studies  are 
by  Charters  and  Whitley,  Nichols, 
Kyker,  and  Etier.  All  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  however,  asked  secretaries 
(and  employers)  to  evaluate  sec¬ 
retarial  duties  according  to  their  im¬ 
portance  and  incidence.  Time  spent 
at  each  activity  was  not  examined. 

Making  a  time  study  of  secretarial 
activities  was,  then,  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  job  elements  more  pre¬ 
cisely  than  has  previously  been  done. 
Results  showed  new  major  activities 
and  disclosed  that  activities  pre¬ 
viously  considered  to  be  important 
are  unimportant  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  spent  on  them.  A  total  of  47 
different  activities  were  performed 
by  the  secretaries  who  were  timed. 
Only  10  of  these  activities  required 
3  per  cent  or  more  of  their  time. 
These  10  activities  have  Iwen  de¬ 
signated  of  major  importance.  They 
are  listed  below. 


Activity  %  of  Time 

Typing  (copy  work)  16 

Transcribing  shorthand  11 

Taking  dictation  8 

Taking  breaks  7 

Using  telephone  7 

Handling  mail  7 

Conferring  with  supervisor  4 


Preparing  for  work  and  closing  3 
Composing  and  typing  letters  3 

Total  69% 

Secretaries  spent  3  per  cent  of 
their  time  on  two  other  applications 
of  typing,  making  the  total  of  this 


type  of  ac'tivity: 

Activity  %  of  Time 

Typing  (copy  work)  16 

Transcribing  shorthand  11 

Composing  and  typing  3 

Transcribing  records  2 

Typing  stencils  and  duplicator 

masters  1 

Total  33% 


Thus,  typing  takes  up  one-third  of 
the  total  time;  and  the  10  major 
activities,  plus  the  two  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  typing,  comprise  72  per  cent 
of  the  secretary’s  total  working  day. 

This  list  of  the  top  10  activities 
.shows  two  new  major  activities. 
These  are  (1)  conferring  with  the 
supervisor  and  (2)  preparing  for  the 
day’s  work  and  for  closing.  Confer¬ 
ring  with  the  supervisor  refers  to 
any  discussions  between  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  the  “boss”  that  relate  to 
business  affairs.  This  activity  ranges 
all  the  way  from  casual,  informal 
conversations  to  formal,  scheduled 
conferenc*es. 

The  formal  type  usually  takes 
place  in  the  morning  after  the  first 
mail  delivery  and  after  the  secretary 


made  necessary  notations  of  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  it,  and  has  at¬ 
tached  related  correspondence  to  it. 
During  the  conference,  the  secretary 
presents  this  material  to  her  super¬ 
visor  for  his  decision  about  how  a 
particular  matter  should  be  handled. 
He  dictates  an  an.swer,  suggests  how 
the  secretary  should  handle  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  correspondenc'e,  or 
perhaps  decides  to  delay  action  for 
a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  informal  and  unscheduled  con¬ 
ferences  are  usually  work-planning 
sessions.  In  casual  c'onversation,  the 
supervisor  and  secretary  remind  each 
other  of  matters  that  have  to  be 
settled  or  jobs  that  must  be  done. 
Together,  they  make  plans  to  take 
care  of  the.se  matters.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  supervisor  discu.s.ses  with 
his  secretary  matters  that  do  not 
directly  relate  to  the  organization. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  sec¬ 
retary  must  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  everyday  affairs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  must  make  preparation  for 
scheduled  conferences.  In  particular 
she  must  organize  the  incoming  mail. 
This  means  reading  it,  deciding 
which  pieces  should  have  immedi¬ 
ate  action,  noting  any  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  the  incoming  mail,  and 
attaching  related  correspondence. 

The  informal  conferences  make  it 
necessary  for  the  secretary  to  keep  a 
follow-up  file  and  to  organize  it  effi¬ 
ciently.  Thr'se  conferences  require 
(Ciintinned  on  jHige  33) 
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That  old  bugaboo,  the  time 

element,  is  haunting  private  busi¬ 
ness  schnok  more  than  ever  now. 

In  group  training,  the  teacher  is 
free  to  handle  the  problem  by  pac¬ 
ing  progress  according  to  prescribed 
lesson  plans  to  be  completed  within 
a  certain  term.  In  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  as  practiced  by  the  majority  of 
business  schools,  however,  the  speci¬ 
fied  term  of  study  is  eliminated, 
since  new  students  may  enroll  at  any 
time.  Here  the  learner  is  permitted 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  and  to  advance  at  whatever 
rate  of  speed  his  individual  aptitude 
and  ambition  dictate.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  issue  is  joined. 

What  is  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
Gregg  shorthand  can  be  mastered? 
Into  how  short  a  period  can  we  com¬ 
press  a  shorthand  course?  To  how 
great  an  extent  can  we  accelerate 
our  courses? 

Prospective  students  have  errone¬ 
ous  conceptions  about  acquiring 
shorthand  skill.  Here  is  a  scene  that 
is  familiar  to  a  registrar  - 

The  young  visit- 'f  (in  this  case, 
a  high  school  graduaic  with  orR'  year 
of  college  training)  expluiiis  that  she 
has  a  very  limited  tihic  in  which  to 
study  the  course.  She  a.spireN  to  kam 
stenography  "in  the  shortest  possible 
time.”  When  you  encourage  her  to 
be  more  specific,  she  tells  you,  “I 
hope  to  study  very  hard  in  order  to 
become  a  secretary  in  one  month.” 
Confronted  with  pertinent  fac-ts  and 
data  in  rebuttal,  she  will  modify  her 
statement  with,  “Then  I  surely  should 
lie  able  to  complete  the  cxHirse  in 
two  months.” 

Is  anv  other  vocational  goal  sought 
in  so  short  a  training  period  as  sec¬ 
retarial  work?  Why  is  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  of  such  urgency? 

One  reason  is  that,  even  in  periods 
such  as  the  recont  recession,  there  is 
still  a  great  demand  for  office  help. 
Many  students  of  all  ages  are  moti¬ 
vated  to  enter  the  labor  market 
simply  because  a  weekly  paych(.*ck  is 
attractive.  Others  have  more  urgent 
reasons:  marriage  plans,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  family  income  in  these  times 
of  spiraling  prices,  financial  com¬ 
mitments.  Then  there  are  the  college 
graduates  with  straight  liberal-arts 
backgrounds  who  are  impatient  to 
get  their  careers  started;  unable  to 
secure  the  jobs  that  thev  feel  they 
merit,  they  decide  to  obtain  entry 
through  the  stenographic  route.  All 
these  cases  have  one  element  in 
common— ‘Time  i.s  of  the  essence.” 


Having  taught  several  systems  of 
shorthand,  I  feel  qualified  to  state 
categorically  that  the  Gregg  system 
is  the  easiest,  simplest,  and  quick¬ 
est  to  learn.  Anyone  with  average 
intelligence  can,  with  moderate  ef¬ 
fort,  master  this  irseful  subject.  But 
in  determining  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  course,  we  must 
consider  certain  aspects  of  the  study 
of  a  skill  subject. 

Some  Special  Factors 

1.  Mental  and  Phynical  Co-ordina¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  that  a  subject  like 
history',  for  example,  retpiires  only 
perc-eption.  A  subject  like  shorthand, 
however,  retpiires  physical  adaptation. 

I  recall  a  student  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  psychology  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  Gregg  quickly  (sinc'e 
she  was  promised  a  position  in  per¬ 
sonnel  work)  but  who  found 
advanced  dictation  very  difficult. 
Why?  Because  she  was  by  nature 
what  I  term  a  slow-paced  individual 
—she  talked  deliberately,  walked 
leisurely,  responded  with  premedita¬ 
tion.  Younger  high  school  students 
were  marching  up  the  ladder  of 
higher  speeds  while  she  lagged  be¬ 
hind.  A  rapid  learner  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  an  inadequate  background 
in  English  also  requires  more  time. 

2.  Period  of  Crystallization.  An¬ 
other  point  to  consider  is  the  process 
of  learning  itself.  There  are  limita¬ 
tions  to  what  one  can  ab.sorb  in  a 
given  time.  Indeed,  psychologists 
tell  us  that  too  much  cramming  with¬ 
out  time  for  a  natural  process  of 
adaptation,  or  period  of  crystallizii- 
tion,  often  protluces  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  Time  should  be  allotted  for 
review  and  practice. 

•3.  Quantity  and  Quality.  That  too 
rapid  training  may  result  in  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  standards  is  another  danger. 
When  quantity  is  emphasized,  qual¬ 
ity  often  becomes  secondary,  and 
accuracy  then  takes  a  back  seat. 

4.  “Lonesome”  Shorthand.  Another 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  short¬ 
hand  needs  a  steady  companion, 
typewriting,  in  order  to  be  service¬ 
able.  Since  transcription  skill  is  the 
final  test  of  a  good  stenographer, 
training  that  correlates  .shorthand  and 
typing  development  must  be  included 
in  a  secretarial  course. 

The  question  “How  short  can  a 
shorthand  course  l>e?”  reminds  me 
of  a  question  asked  Abraham 
Lincoln;  “How  long  should  a  man’s 
legs  be?”  You  all  know  the  answer 
t«»  that  one:  “Long  enough  to  reach 
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the  ground.”  The  analogy  in  the 
shorthand  field  lies,  of  course,  in 
amis  and  standards. 

1.  COALS.  Since  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  know  where  you  are  go¬ 
ing  than  to  get  there  quickly,  let  us 
spotlight  the  objective. 

Last  summer  I  experimented  with 
a  bright,  eager  group  of  high  school 
students  in  a  ten  weeks’  special  sten¬ 
ography  course.  It  consisted  of  two 
periods  a  day  of  one  hour  each,  plus 
a  minimum  of  two  hours’  home¬ 
work.  During  that  time,  the  students 
were  able  to  complete  the  Simpli¬ 
fied  Manual  and  take  between  60- 
and  70-wam  from  text  material. 

Does  such  progress  deserve  kudos? 
Yes,  because  the  objective— personal 
use:  note-taking  during  lectures, 
writing  of  messages,  introduction  to 
secretarial  work— was  accomplished. 

In  my  classes  at  present  are  a 
number  of  students  whose  aims  are 
to  (jualify  for  the  80-wam  school  clerk 
exam  given  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education;  others  have  set 
as  their  goal  a  Drake  diploma  (100 
warn);  a  few  are  aiming  for  higher 
sjjeeds  to  meet  Civil  Service  re¬ 
quirements.  Since  there  are  many 
levels  of  secretarial  work,  trainees’ 
aspirations  may  match  any  of  them; 
differences  in  training  periods  result. 

2.  STANDARDS.  Business  stand¬ 
ards  fluctuate.  During  a  period  that 
is  characterized  by  a  secretarial 
shortage,  standards  are  lowered  and 
minimum  requirements  may  tem¬ 
porarily  be  act'eptable.  But,  as  Alan 
C.  Lloyd  has  pointed  out  in  his  in¬ 
formative  article,  “New  Secretarial 
Opportunities”  (American  Business 
Education,  DecemlK*r,  19.57),  “When 
the  numl)er  of  job  seekers  and  job 
openings  fall  into  balanc“e  alxnit  1960 
or  1961  (the  dates  pegged  by 
NOMA),  the  capacity  to  compete  will 
1h*  basic  to  secretarial  job  success.” 

A  Fair  Challenge? 

The  factors  that  I  have  explored 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  study 
of  shorthand,  individual  aptitude  and 
ability,  goals  and  standards  should 
under  no  circumstances  discourage  a 
prospective  trainee.  I  simply  wish  to 
point  out  that  a  high  school  student, 
after  studying  for  two  years  (at  a 
less  intensive  rate,  I  wncede),  is  re- 
(juired  to  pass  an  80-wam  speed  test 
only.  Is  it  not  too  challenging  to  ex¬ 
pect  business-school  students  to 
match  or  surpass  that  scor?  in  three 
months  or  six  months,  even  though 
sessions  are  loriger? 


A  number  of  outstanding  students 
have  succeeded  in  completing  the 
course  and  earning  a  diploma  in  a 
three  months’  training  pt^riod;  but 
they  had  three  (in  some  cases,  four) 
hourly  sessions  daily,  plus  homework 
assignments.  Then,  too,  some  were 
taking  a  refresher  course;  and  others, 
although  they  were  beginners  in 
shorthand,  had  a  knowledge  of  type¬ 
writing.  I  contend  that  the  average 
trainee  should  aim  for  the  six  months’ 
c'ourse.  Many  will  require  eight 
months  or  more  to  fulfill  goals. 

Modem  times  demand  modern 
methods,  and  speed  is  c'ertainly  one 
of  the  ingredients.  I  have  used  with 
excellent  results  the  helpful  Gregg 
pamphlets,  “Streamlining  Gregg 
Shorthand.”  If  every  moment  is 
utilized,  a  lesson  a  day  can  easily 
lie  c'ompleted  in  a  two-hour  steno¬ 
graphy  period.  As  the  pamphlets 
suggest,  every  sixth  lesson  may  be 
omitted  for  sight  reading.  An  intro¬ 
duction  to  dictation  very  early  in 
the  course  will  enliven  the  class  ainl 
hasten  progress.  Dictation  material  is 
varied  in  conformity  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development  repres<*nt- 
ed  in  the  classroom. 

Up-to-date  devices  also  play  an 
important  role  in  acc'elerating  the 
c-ourse.  Tape  recorders  and  record 
players  are  a  boon  to  teachers  and 
learners  alike.  For  the  former,  the> 
act  as  expert  substitutes;  for  the 
latter,  they  stimulate  higher  speeds. 

Despite  the  many  short  cuts  used, 
students  still  persist  in  demanding 
additional  hurry-up  methods,  plead¬ 
ing  for  .some  technological  pill  to  be 
invented  in  lieu  of  an  extended  train¬ 
ing  period.  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  student’s  importunity  with  the 
teacher’s  dedication  to  develop  each 
member  of  the  class  to  his  limits? 

I’ve  used  this  story  about  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Garfield  to  drive  home 
the  point  to  some  of  my  students: 

When  Garfield  was  president  of 
Hiram  ('ollege  in  Ohio,  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  father  of  a  prospec¬ 
tive  student. 

“Can  you  simplify  the  course?”  the 
father  a.sked.  “My  boy  will  never 
take  that  in.  He  wants  to  get  through 
by  a  shorter  route.” 

“C'ertainly,”  answered  Garfield,  “I 
can  arrange  for  that.  It  all  depends, 
of  C'ourse,  on  what  vou  want  to  make 
of  him.  When  God  wants  to  make 
an  oak.  He  takes  a  hundred  years; 
but  when  He  wants  to  make  a 
scjuash.  He  requires  only  two 
months.” 


"I  don't  want  to  tusli  tlirongii 
sliortliand.  I)ut  I  snrely  should 
be  able  to  complete  the  cburse 
in  two  months."  l  Yl’K  At 
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’When  (fod  wants  to  m.ike  .m 
oak.  He  takes  a  hundred  years: 
lint  when  lie  wants  to  make  .i 
sijiiash.  He  re«|uires  onlv  two 
months."  iwirs  i.AKKiriD 


A 
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Business  schools  don’t 
rc(jmre  a  hntnhed  yenrs 
to  tench  shorthand  the 
way  it  should  he  tanght: 
hnt  they  shouldn’t  turn 
out  tioo-month  '\s<jnashes” 
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A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


WORK  EXPERIENCE: 


I  r\ 


2.  Co-operative  vs.  Simulated  Programs 


Now,  WHERE  DOES  the  work- 
experience  program  fit  into 
office  practice?  Wherever  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  most  successful,  the 
office-practice  class  has  served  as  the 
co-ordinating  unit,  for  in  this  class, 
the  supervisor  can  reveal  to  the 
trainees  the  weaknesses  he  has  ob¬ 
served.  He  provides  an  opportunity 
for  improving  skills,  methods,  and 
personality  traits.  Job  preference, 
therefore,  determines  the  kind  and 
amount  of  training  the  student  will 
receive  in  the  office-practice  class. 
In  turn,  the  routine  of  the  office- 
practice  course  lends  itself  ideally  to 
such  a  flexible  program. 

Some  communities  have  estab¬ 
lished  excellent  office-practice  classes, 
in  which  students  receive  instniction 
from  both  the  teacher  supervisor  and 
the  business  supervisor.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  these  supervi.sors  conduct  the 
class  on  alternate  days  with  splendid 
success.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
co-operation  that  will  make  any  work- 
experience  program  valuable  to  the 
student,  the  school,  and  to  business. 
The  accent  is  on  “co-operative”  in  the 
co-operative  training  program. 

The  three  most  widely  used  co¬ 
operative  work-experient'e  plans  are 
( 1 )  working  daily  on  a  part-time 
basis;  (2)  alternating  between  school 
and  work;  and  (3)  working  after 
school,  on  Satvirdays,  and  during  va¬ 
cations. 

I.  Daily  and  Part  Time.  Under 
this  plan,  the  student  has  time  re¬ 
leased  from  school  each  day  to  work 
in  an  offic'e.  The  student’s  work 
period  is  scheduled  to  fit  his  class 
hours.  For  example,  he  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  business  from  nine  to  twelve 
and  attend  clas.ses  from  one  to  three, 
or  vice  versa;  and  he  follows  this 
schedule  each  day  of  the  work  week. 
Advantages: 

1.  The  students  are  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  school.  There  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fellow.ship  of  their  classmates. 

2.  Regular  attendanc'e  in  school 
enables  students  to  discu.ss  daily  the 
problems  that  arise  on  the  job  and  to 
receive  quick  assistance  when  neeiled. 

3.  This  schedule  permits  a  closer 
integration  of  work  experience  and 
classwork,  which  benefits  everyone. 

4.  Less  demand  is  made  on  the 


student’s  time  because  he  works  dur¬ 
ing  usual  school  hours. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  The  major  disadvantage  is  that 
the  period  of  continuous  work  is  short 
and  that  the  student  does  not  see 
the  complete  work  cycle.  Frequently, 
the  student  just  gets  started  on  a 
job  when  he  must  stop  working  and 
report  to  class.  He  fails  to  see  the 
flow  of  business. 

2.  Students  employed  for  only  a 
few  hours  a  day  are  frequently  ex¬ 
ploited.  They  are  given  the  more 
tedious  tasks  to  perform  and  are 
denied  some  of  the  privileges  of  full¬ 
time  workers. 

3.  This  schedule  often  involves 
double  travel  between  school  and 
work,  which  consumes  valuable  time. 

II.  Alternating  Between  School 
AND  Work.  Under  this  plan,  the 
students  are  assigned  to  a  specific 
job;  and  they  alternate  between  this 
job  and  school  at  specific  intervals— 
usually  of  one  week— throughout  the 
semester  or  year,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  program. 

Advantages: 

1.  This  plan  permits  the  student 
to  see  the  complete  work  cycle  and 
to  follow  the  flow  of  work  for  at  least 
one  week.  His  work  experience  is 
more  realistic,  and  he  also  has  the 
opportunity  to  orient  him.self  to  a  full 
day’s  work. 

2.  The  plan  eliminates  extra  travel 
between  school  and  the  office.  The 
student  may  also  find  it  easier  to 
concentrate  on  each  activity  (work¬ 
ing  and  studying)  on  alternate  weeks. 

3.  One  job  may  be  used  for  the 
training  of  two  or  more  students. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  cximplicates  the  in.struc- 
tion  schedule.  It  involves  duplication 
of  effort,  for  the  teacher  mu.st  present 
the  same  lessons  twice  (on  alternate 
weeks).  It  is  also  difficult  to  admin¬ 
ister  academic  courses  this  way. 

2.  The  student  misses  the  daily 
contact  with  the  schiKil  and  the  day- 
to-day  a.ssistance  of  his  teacher  in 
solving  the  problems  he  encounters 
on  the  job.  Unless  a  constant  super¬ 
visory  program  is  provided,  the  stu¬ 
dent  could  flounder  on  the  job  for 
a  whole  week  without  assistance. 

3.  The  pattern  of  instruction  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  which  impedes  the  devel¬ 


opment  of  some  of  the  student’s  skills. 

4.  The  student  misses  the  constant 
school  activity.  He  becomes  oriental 
to  one  activity,  and  then  he  is  up- 
r(K)ted  and  transplanted  in  another. 

It  makes  it  difficult  for  students  to 
participate  in  extracurricular  activities 
requiring  regular  attendance  at  school. 

,  HI.  After  Schcxil,  Saturdays, 
AND  Vacations.  Under  this  plan,  the 
student  works  in  an  office  after  school 
hours— usually  a  few  hours  each  day 
from  the  close  of  school  to  the  close 
of  business— and  sometimes  all  day 
Saturday. 

Advantage: 

1.  This  plan  does  not  infringe  on 
school  time.  The  student  is  able  to 
receive  the  regular  instruction  in  iMith 
academic  and  vocational  subjects.  It 
involves  no  scheduling  problems. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  The  distribution  of  time  d(M*s 
not  give  continuity  to  the  work. 

2.  The  after-hours  plan  reduces 
the  amount  of  time  available  for 
homework.  It  permits  little  or  no 
participation  in  extracurricular  or  rec¬ 
reational  activities. 

3.  It  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
student  and  may  overtax  his  energy 
at  a  difficult  period. 

4.  Work  experience  at  the  close  of 
the  work  day  and  on  Saturdays 
usually  takes  plac-e  in  a  ru.sh  period, 
when  little  on-the-job  training  can  be 
given.  The  work  at  this  time  is  not 
typical  of  that  usually  encountered 
in  business.  The  student  is  u.sed  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  peak  activity. 

.5.  The  job  of  the  co-ordinator  is 
made  more  difficult  because  business 
supervisors  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
discuss  the  work  of  the  students 
during  these  periods.  Vi.sits  at  this 
time  may  be  re.sented. 

Simulated  Work  Experience 

Many  school  systems  employ  other 
methods  for  offering  co-operative 
work  experience.  They  try  to  re¬ 
create  offic*e  experience  within  the 
school  it.self.  Although  the  experience 
gained  in  this  way  is  not  as  realistic 
as  that  found  in  business,  there  are 
advantages,  as  well  as  disadvantages, 
in  this  type  of  program.  Since  its 
value  remains  a  c-on trover sial  subject, 
let  ns  examine  it  in  detail. 

The  In-Sch(K)l  Plan.  In  this  first 
plan,  the  business  stiidents  are  farmed 
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out  to  various  administrators  and 
teachers  in  the  school.  They  obtain 
work  experience  hy  performing  var¬ 
ious  clerical  tasks  for  these  “em¬ 
ployers." 

Advantages: 

1.  It  promotes  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  business  department  and 
other  departments  and  contributes  to 
administrative  efficiency. 

2.  It  does  not  limit  the  student’s 
participation  in  extracurrictdar  activ¬ 
ities.  In  fact,  it  often  widens  the 
area  of  his  participation  and  increases 
his  stature  on  the  campus. 

3.  It  saves  the  expense  of  a  co¬ 
ordinator,  or  at  least  his  activities  are 
not  as  extensive. 

4.  It  eliminates  the  excess  travel 
problems  and  permits  the  students  to 
employ  their  time  more  profitably. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Unless  the  program  is  carefully 
supervised,  the  work  experience  may 
consist  of  grading  papers  or  other 
routine  office  ^asks  (sorting,  filing, 
etc. ) .  Students  may  have  to  address 
envelopes  or  cut  stencils  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  This  is  hardly  work  ex¬ 
perience. 

2.  Under  the  in-school  arrange¬ 
ment.  students  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
ploited  financially.  Since  their  duties 


are  cssentuil  to  the  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  students  should  not 
receive  compensaticMi  for  this  work; 
but  in  most  cases  they  do  not.  One 
does  not  ask  the  industrial  arts  de¬ 
partment  to  make  typing  tables  or  the 
home  economics  department  to  pro¬ 
vide  school  lunches.  Why,  then,  do 
we  ask  the  business  department  to 
amtribute  to  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
school? 

3,  This  type  of  work  generally 
does  not  provide  a  tnie  business  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  some  benefit  if 
the  teachers  give  these  students  dic¬ 
tation,  but  this  is  so  limited  in  extent 
that  it  does  not  simulate  real  busi¬ 
ness  experienc'e. 

4.  There  is  little  chance  of  such 
work  experience  resulting  in  a  per¬ 
manent  job  in  the  sc-hool.  Obviously, 
if  the  school  must  use  business  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  care  of  its  clerical  work, 
it  is  not  in  a  position  to  employ  these 
students  after  graduation. 

Model  Office  Desk,  Plan  A.  With 
this  second  in-school  method,  a  model 
office  desk  is  set  up  in  the  classnxnn, 
and  students  rotate  in  using  the  desk 
for  simulated  work  experience.  In  an 
average  class  of  20  to  30  students, 
each  student  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  this  desk  about  once  a 
month.  The  setup  of  the  desk  helps 
the  student  to  organize  his  materials 
for  routine  tasks  in  typewriting,  tran¬ 
scription,  and  general  office  practice. 
The  desk  is  completely  eciuipped 
with  reference  books,  paper,  carbon 
paper,  envelopes,  erasers,  paper  clips, 
etc.  This  material  is  arranged  as 
follows; 

1.  On  top  of  desk:  cxipyholder; 
stapler;  pen  and  pencil  set;  appoint¬ 
ment  book;  sponge  to  moisten  enve¬ 
lopes,  stamps,  etc.;  and  reference 
IxMiks  (secretarial  handbooks,  gram¬ 
mar  reference  book,  dictionary,  and 
postal  guide). 

2.  In  top  center  drawer:  clips, 
rulers,  pencils,  erasers,  rubber  bands, 
etc. 

3.  Upper  right-hand  drawer:  This 
drawer  is  used  to  keep  the  desk  top 
clear  of  letter  trays  and  groups  of 
miscellaneous  papers.  It  is  used  also 
for  holding  “work-in-progress”  after 
office  hours  (or  school  hours).  Some 
desks  contain  three  fixed  compart¬ 
ments  under  the  trays,  providing 
individual  spaces  for  current  or  pend¬ 
ing  papers.  There  should  also  be  two 
removable  letter  trays  on  side  rails. 

4.  In  middle  right-hand  drawer 


(stationery  rack):  blank  forms,  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes,  carbon  paper,  etc. 

5.  In  lower  right-hand  drawer: 
removable  wastebasket  (basket  thus 
kept  (fff  floor). 

Advantages: 

1.  The  model  desk  remedies  one  of 
the  most  neglected  phases  in  office- 
training  programs:  correct  placement 
and  organization  of  materials  for  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  In  the  typical  class¬ 
room,  students  work  at  small  type- 
w'riter  desks  lined  up  ui  rows.  Their 
books  are  piled  on  the  floor,  and 
they  practically  rub  elbows  with  their 
neighbors.  Facilities  for  teaching 
shorthand  are  not  much  better,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  a  desk  with  a 
drawer  in  which  students  can  stow 
materials  —  provided  students  from 
previous  classes  have  not  stuffed 
these  drawers  with  wastepaper.  In 
any  event,  the  ordinary  classroom 
desk  does  not  permit  effective  train¬ 
ing  in  office-practice  desk-keeping. 
The  model-desk  plan  does  meet  this 
need  to  some  extent. 

2.  The  desk  orients  the  students 
to  an  office  environment,  The  student 
who  uses  the  desk  learns  the  golden 
rule  of  office  housekeepiiig:  a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  The  student  who  works  at  the 
model  desk— while  the  other  students 
are  working  at  standard  classroom 
desks— has  the  opportunity  to  leach 
into  the  drawer  for  a  piece  of  paper 
or  an  eraser,  to  use  the  reference 
liooks  conveniently  placed  on  top  of 
the  desk,  or  to  try  out  all  the  latest 
devices  of  modem  efficiency. 

3.  It  permits  better  teaching  of  the 
periphery  skills  performed  by  an 
office  worker  on  the  job. 

4.  It  inculcates  efficiency.  The  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  need  a  time  consultant 
or  efficiency  expert  to  explain  to  him 
that  if  he  loses  three  minutes  or  more 
looking  for  materials  and  preparing 
for  the  job  to  be  done  he  has  alreadx' 
lost  the  time  he  is  supposed  to  save 
by  the  .skills  he  has  mastered  in  his 
transcription  class.  Shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  transcription  are  not  the 
only  skills  involved  in  office-practice 
efficiency. 

.5.  The  initial  outlay  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  most  business-depart¬ 
ment  budgets.  It  would  be  ideal,  of 
course,  to  have  a  model  office  desk 
for  every  student.  Since  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  certainly  one  model  desk  in 
the  department  can  be  justified. 
Home  economics  departments  have 
model  kitchens,  even  modern  apart- 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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the  secretary  to  be  alert  and  aware 
of  the  progress  of  various  business 
transactions.  For  some  conferences,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  secretary  be  well 
read  and  have  an  ability  to  interpret 
world  events  intelligently.  At  other 
times  the  secretary’s  role  in  confer¬ 
ences  is  simply  that  of  a  listener. 

The  second  new  major  activity- 
preparing  for  the  day’s  work  and  for 
closing— combines  various  housekeep¬ 
ing  duties.  Taken  separately,  these 
duties  have  always  been  recognized 
as  vital.  Based  on  the  time  required 
for  them,  they  now  emerge  as  an 
activity  of  major  importance. 

Further  analysis  of  the  10  major 
activities  shows  that  the  size  of  the 
business  firm  makes  a  difference  in 
secretarial  duties.  'The  secretary  who 
is  employed  by  a  small  company 
(less  than  500  employees)  has  more 
responsibility  and  also  more  freedom 
than  the  one  who  works  for  a  large 
concern.  She  spends  more  time  tak¬ 
ing  and  transcribing  dictation,  com¬ 
posing  and  typing  letters  and  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  supervisor. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  secretary  in 
a  large  company  spends  more  time 
typing,  using  the  telephone,  handling 
the  mail,  and  filing.  ’These  statements 
are  based  on  the  following  tabulation. 


Minutes  Per  Day 
Activity  Sm.  Firm  Lg.  Firm 


Typing 

62 

75 

Transcribing  shorthand 

52 

38 

Taking  dictation 

42 

28 

Taking  breaks 

34 

28 

Using  telephone 

25 

42 

Handling  mad 

25 

39 

Conferring  with  boss 

18 

13 

Filing  and  finding 

10 

19 

Preparing  for  work 

and  closing 

12 

15 

Composing  and  typing 

17 

5 

Doing  nothing 

15 

5 

Lunching 

59 

67 

The  diversity  of  a  secretary’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  however,  is  influenced  very 
little  by  the  size  of  the  firm.  Secre¬ 
taries  employed  by  small  companies 
performed  an  average  of  11  different 
activities  a  day;  those  by  large  com¬ 
panies,  nine  different  activities  a  day. 

The  time  study  also  offers  data  on 
the  time  taken  for  breaks  and  per¬ 
sonal  affairs  —  a  controversial  subject. 
Included  in  this  activity  are  coffee 
breaks,  personal  phone  calls,  personal 
affairs  handled  at  the  office,  trips  to 
the  water  fountain,  and  time  de¬ 
voted  to  personal  grooming. 


Seven  per  c-ent  of  the  working  day 
was  c'onsumed  in  taking  breaks. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  persons 
studied  took  breaks.  Those  who  took 
no  breaks  did  so  apparently  by  their 
own  choice;  there  was  no  evidence 
that  their  employers  objected  to 
their  taking  time  off  if  they  wanted 
to.  The  average  length  of  the  breaks 
was  eleven  minutes.  The  median 
length  was  sixteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  There  are  about  three  breaks 
a  day,  and  the  total  time  taken  each 
day  for  breaks  averaged  thirty-two 
minutes  a  person.  Breaks  were  taken 
more  frequently  after  luncheon  than 
before. 

In  addition  to  the  time  study,  a 
record  was  kept  of  factors  that  sec¬ 
retaries  claim  are  limits  to  their 
efficiency.  Most  of  their  troubles  were 
the  result  of  problem  bosses.  There 
is  a  need  for  improved  supervision, 
and  these  secretaries  provided  some 
helpful  hints  as  to  how  management 
may  improve.  If  secretaries  had  their 
way,  the  “boss”  would: 

1.  Give  them  greater  opportunity 
to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment; 

2.  Take  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
cisions  involving  over-all  office  policy; 

3.  Organize  dictation  so  that  it  is 
given  at  one  or  two  times  during  the 
day,  rather  than  at  many  different 
times;  also,  organize  dictation  so  that 
it  includes  a  minimum  of  lost  time; 

4.  Keep  his  secretary  informed  as 
to  his  whereabouts; 

5.  Organize  the  work  .so  that  there 
will  be  an  even  flow  throughout  the 
day,  thus  avoiding  rush  jobs  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  idle  time  during 
the  day; 

6.  Use  the  dictating  machines 
more  efficiently  —  that  is,  speak  more 
distinctly  and  be  certain  to  indicate 
the  number  of  copies  and  cwrections; 

7.  Agree  with  others  who  share  a 
secretary’s  services  alnnit  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  her  time  among  them; 

It  seems  likely  that  several  other 
problems  of  secretaries  could  also  be 
solved  by  more  effec’tive  supervision. 
These  include  improving  such  work¬ 
ing  conditions  as  noise;  crowded 
quarters;  room  temperature;  and  in¬ 
adequate  furniture  and  equipment. 

Many  secretaries  also  listed  inter¬ 
ruptions  as  a  limiting  factor.  'These 
interruptions  are  made  by  telephone 
calls,  visitors,  supervisors,  and  other 
members  of  the  office  force.  'They 
take  up  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
secretary’s  time.  It  is  rather  surpris¬ 


ing,  however,  that  secretaries  list 
these  types  of  interruptions  as  fac¬ 
tors  that  limit  their  efficiency.  Using 
the  telephone,  handling  callers,  and 
tx)nferring  with  others  are  often  as 
much  a  part  of  a  secretary’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  are  typing  assignments. 
Although  some  secretaries  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  interruptions  are 
unavoidable,  many  do  not  realize  that 
they  are,  after  all,  part  of  the  job. 

Results  showed  that  secretaries 
with  only  a  few  years  of  experience 
do  not  identify  their  own  interests 
with  those  of  their  employers  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  secretaries  with 
greater  experience.  Further,  the  rel¬ 
atively  inexperienc'ed  do  not  assume 
responsibility  as  readily  as  the  more 
experienced.  The.se  conclasions  were 
drawn  by  dividing  the  data  into  two 
groups  on  the  basis  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  One  group  included  those 
with  one  to  five  years’  experience; 
the  other,  those  with  more  than  five 
years’  experience.  'The  difference  in 
the  activities  is  apparent  from  the 


following  tabulation  of 

minutes 

a  day 

as  spent  by  each  group  of  workers. 

1-5 

Over  5 

Activity 

Years 

Years 

Tran.scribing 

64 

41 

Typing 

.50 

70 

Taking  dictation 

47 

30 

Taking  breaks 

42 

29 

Doing  nothing 

(awaiting  assignment 

)  25 

7 

Using  telephone 

22 

35 

Conferring  with  boss 

13 

18 

Composing  and  typing 

2 

11 

Thus,  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  composition  of  activities  for 
the  two  groups.  The  less-experienced 
group  spent  less  time  in  composing  at 
the  typewriter,  in  typing  tx)py,  in 
using  the  telephone,  and  in  confer¬ 
ring  with  the  supervisor.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  spent  more  time  taking 
dictation  and  tran.scribing.  'They  also 
lost  more  time  during  the  working 
day.  'These  less-experienced  secre¬ 
taries  also  .seemed  to  l)e  somewhat 
di.sorganized  in  relation  to  their  work¬ 
ing  materials.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  make  fretpient  trips  for  sup¬ 
plies,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
had  difficulty  in  locating  materials  in 
their  desks. 

While  carrying  out  the  time  study, 
this  observer  received  certain  im¬ 
pressions  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
tabulation.  One  impression  is  that 
personnel  policies  in  small  organiza¬ 
tions  are  in  some  cases  unscientific, 
if  not  improper,  with  not  enough  con- 
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Vocabulary  Buildor.  Here  is  an  item  for  ^ 
teachers  of  English  and  business  English  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  | 

When  ordering  “70  Steps  to  Vocabulary  Power,"  the  teacher  receives  1 

three  card  sets— more  than  twenty  cards  in  most  sets— of  the  most  com-  1 
monly  used  prefixes,  sufRxes,  and  combining  forms  in  the  English  language.  ^ 
It  is  a  simple  device.  Each  card  is  held  up  by  the  teacher,  who  reads  on  g 
the  back  of  the  card  the  particular  affix  or  combining  form  that  is  being 
viewed  by  the  students,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  each  element  and  the 
illustrative  words  listed  on  each  card.  Single  packages— sets  of  three-are 
$2.75  each;  six  to  eleven  packages  are  $2.50  each. 

Also  available  from  the  same  source  is  a  “Student  Guide  to  Language 
Skills,”  which  shows  how  to  spell  correctly,  divide  words  into  syllables, 

pronounce  words  by  vowel  principles,  place  accent  marks  correctly,  and 

apply  diacritical  marks  properly.  Single  copies  of  the  guide  are  45  cents; 
in  cliLSsruom  quantity,  they  are  25  cents  each.  Send  your  check  or  money 
order  to  Dr.  Keith  Holmes,  Educational  Service  Publications,  Box  301,  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

Budgat  matarial.  A  new  methcxl  of  keeping  financial  records,  “Student 
Financial  Management  Records,”  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Family  Economics,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

In  addition  to  the  printed  record  booklet,  a  mimeographed  instruction  form 
is  included.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

Buainass  managamant.  Here  is  reference  material  for  your  business- 
management  class  or  your  Introduction  to  Business  course.  The  booklet 
“Are  You  Going  Into  Business?”  lists  1(X)  representative  references  for  start¬ 
ing  or  expanding  a  small  business.  It  was  prepared— under  a  research  grant 
from  the  Zurn  Foundation— by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania.  The  price  is  75  cents.  Request 
also  a  copy  of  the  Bureau’s  monthly  summary  of  business  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Review.  This  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  every  month  if  you  ask  that  your  name  be  placed  on  their 
mailing  list. 

Film  catalogue.  “See  .  .  .  Hear  .  .  .  Mr.  Businessman”  is  the  latest  free 
catalogue  of  rental  films  to  be  made  available.  The  films  and  filmstrips  are 
classified  by  subject,  followed  by  an  alphabetic  listing.  Write  to  City  College 
of  New  York,  Audio-Visual  Center,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


Bantam  Books.  For  supplementary  materials  in  the  areas  of  business  law, 
savings  and  investments,  business  psychology,  or  business  etiquette,  write 
to  the  Education  Department,  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  25  West  45  Street,  New 
York  36,  New  York.  Some  of  the  titles:  Amy  Vanderbilt’s  Everyday  Eti¬ 
quette  (50  cents).  Analyze  Yourself  (35  cents).  How  to  Buy  Stocla  (35 
cents),  100  Stories  of  Business  Success  (35  cents),  and  1001  Valuable 
Things  You  Can  Get  Free  (25  events). 

Rooding  sorvico.  B(M)klets  on  a  wide  variety  of  business  subjects  are 
available  for  9  cents  each  when  ordered  in  quantities  of  20  to  99.  Some  of 
the  titles  are:  “Our  American  Government,”  “Your  Personal  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,”  “My  Personal  Records.”  “Your  Guide  to  Everyday  Economics,”  “Stop 
Stewing  about  Saving,”  and  “Help  Your  Youngster  Get  into  College.”  Write 
to  Good  Reading  Rack  Service,  Inc.,  76  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  New  Ixioklets  are  being  published  constantly. 


sideration  given  to  hiring,  firing,  and 
making  pay  increases. 

One  example  is  the  case  of  a  book¬ 
keeper  who  had  been  employed  for 
three  months,  whose  work  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  whose  only 
limitation  was  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
personality.  In  this  situation,  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  president  and  owner  had 
been  with  the  company  for  a  total 
of  two  weeks.  Yet  the  president 
asked  this  secretary,  “Shall  I  fire  the 
bookkeeper?”  No  reason  was  given 
for  the  firing,  the  apparent  one  being 
that  the  bookkeeper  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  cordial  to  the  secretary. 

A  second  example  involves  a  sec¬ 
retary  who  had  been  with  her  em¬ 
ployer  about  two  years.  During  that 
time  she  received  three  monthly  sal¬ 
ary  increases  of  $25  each.  One  month 
after  the  third  increase,  her  em¬ 
ployer  asked  her  whether  she  would 
be  willing  to  work  for  less  —  al¬ 
though  the  earnings  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  higher.  He  did  not  explain 
the  reason  for  this  request.  In  the 
same  office  it  was  also  not  unusual 
for  a  girl  to  be  hired  and  fired  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time— one  or 
two  weeks.  The  hiring  was  done 
after  a  very  brief  interview,  and  the 
firing  was  without  notice. 

Another  item  that  impressed  this 
observer  was  that  the  length  of  time 
spent  on  the  telephone  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  secretary  to  handle 
the  calls  herself  without  referring 
them  to  anyone  else.  The  average 
time  a  day  spent  on  the  phone  was 
thirty-five  minutes,  representing  12 
calls.  The  time  spent  each  day  on  the 
phone  varied  from  one  to  135  minutes. 
The  number  of  calls  ranged  from  one 
to  46  a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many 
cases  the  secretary  herself  handled 
the  calls. 

'This  observer  also  received  the 
impression  that  the  heaviest  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  loads  occurred 
in  legal  offices.  Tabulation  of  the 
data  substantiates  this.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  secretaries  studied  were 
employed  in  legal  offices.  This  18  per 
cent  accounted  for  38  per  cent  of 
the  time  spent  in  taking  dictation 
and  37  per  cent  of  the  time  spent 
in  tran.scribing. 

In  summary,  the  time  study  in¬ 
dicates  an  emphasis  on  the  basic 
skills  in  secretarial  work.  It  reveals 
the  significance  of  some  activities 
that  have  not  been  previously  recoc- 
nized.  Those  factors  that  limit  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  secretaries  are  mainly  re¬ 
lated  to  supervisory  practices. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
of  the  minutiae  of  record  keeping.  If 
the  teacher  brings  in  these  mechani¬ 
cal  details  at  the  time  that  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  are  being  developed,  they  may 
get  in  the  way.  For  this  reason,  many 
teachers,  when  presenting  principles, 
use  only  the  plain  “T”  account  and  a 
simple  two-column  journal  form,  post¬ 
poning  the  introduction  of  nded 
ledger  accounts  and  journals  until 
later  in  the  course. 

They  relate  bookkeeping  terms  and 
procedures  to  the  experiences  of  the 
students. 

To  have  meaning,  bookkeeping  ter¬ 
minology  must  be  related  to  things  a 
student  understands.  If  the  teacher 
first  defines  assets  in  terms  of  the 
personal  assets  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  class,  he  can  go  on  to  identify 
the  assets  of  the  family,  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  classr(K)m,  the  school,  and  the 
corner  grwery  store. 

Many  teachers  have  their  students 
fill  out,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
a  questionnaire  that  provides  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  business  experiences  of 
the  .students  and  other  members  of 
their  families.  With  this  information 
available,  the  teacher  can  relate  the 
lKK)kkeeping  terms,  procedures,  and 
principles  to  the  filling  station  where 
John  works,  to  the  dentist’s  office 
where  Mary’s  sister  is  employed,  and 
to  the  dairy  operated  by  Frank’s 
father. 

Memorizing  definitions  of  terms  is 
temporary  learning.  Terms  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  student  only  when  he  associates 
them  with  experiences  and  ideas  that 
he  understands  and/or  is  experiencing. 

They  encourage  students. 

Successful  bookkeeping  teachers 
strive  to  decrease  the  difficulty  of  the 
course  without  lowering  standards  or 
watering  down  the  content.  They  get 
students  to  work  by  making  the  course 
interesting.  They  inspire  students  to 
do  better  work  by  praising  what  they 
do  right.  They  get  students  to  work 
up  to  their  capacity  by  judiciously 
applying  flexible  .standards. 

Using  these  succ'e.ssful  practices  w’ill 
not  insure  that  every  student  in  the 
b(K>kkeeping  classroom  will  be  a 
“whiz,”  but  these  approaches  will  de¬ 
crease  the  dropout  and  failure  rate. 
They  will  make  Irookkeeping  a  more 
enjoyable  course,  not  only  for  th<‘  stu¬ 
dents  but  for  you  as  well. 
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H.  Q. 


HELEN  M.  GREEN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  EAST  LANSING 

I  Has  anybody  mot  “The  Terrible  Miss 

Dove”?  (Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove,  by  Frances  Gray  Patton,  Dodd,  Mead, 
and  Company,  New  York,  1954.)  Do  so  and  I  promise  you’ll  be  enthralled 
as  this  teacher  molds  the  character  of  the  children  of  Cedar  Grove  School 
during  the  six  years  that  they  sit  in  her  geography  room.  Of  course.  Miss 
Dove’s  pedagogy  would  prompt  some  head  shaking  in  methods  classes,  but 
no  one  could  deny  she  was  successful.  “Such  regimentation  I’ve  never  seen,” 
said  Mr.  Spivey,  the  principal.  “And  the  queer  thing  is  the  kids  like  it.” 

Regimentation  is  the  right  word.  When  her  first  graders  drew  robins,  they 
did  not  draw  on  memory  or  imagination.  They  copied  a  robin  that  Miss 
Dove  drew  on  the  board.  (She  knew  exactly  what  a  robin  looked  like.)  “All 
the  first-grade  robins  would  look  alike.  Which  was  as  it  should  lie.  Which 
was  true  of  robins  everywhere.”  In  the  sixth  grade,  nolMxly  was  allowed  to 
read  ahead,  “The  greenhorn  mind.  Miss  Dove  felt,  .should  do  its  first  travel¬ 
ing  abroad  in  company  and  on  a  guided  tour.  .  .  ,  The  modern  fad  of  urging 
the  young  to  reason  things  out  she  considered  pedagogical  laziness.  ...  All 
the  ideas  her  pupils  could  conceivably  use  were  handed  down  to  them, 
complete  with  punctuation,  from  a  raised  dais.” 

Occasionally/  a  group  of  progressive  mothers  would  protest,  “She’s 
been  teaching  t(M)  long.  Her  method  hasn’t  changed  since  we  were  in  schcxil. 
She  rules  through  fear.”  But  her  terror  did  not  paralyze.  Rather,  “It  was 
terror  that  caused  children  to  flex  their  moral  mirscles  and  dream  of  endur¬ 
ing,  without  a  whimper,  prolonged  ordeals  of  privation  and  fatigue.”  Why 
don’t  you  test  yourself  as  you  consider  some  more  ({ualities  that  made  Miss 
Dove  really  not  so  terrible? 

■1.  She  was  consistent.  “She  would  be  today  what  she  had  been  yesterday 
and  would  be  tomorrow.  Her  rules  were  fixed  and  known,” 

2.  She  was  sincere.  Alxnit  her  methods,  Mr.  Spivey  said,  “1  have  to  admit 
they  work,  I  figure  it  this  way,  Mi.ss  Dove  is  sincere.  And  kids  are  fair. 
When  they  see  somelwdy  doing  a  sincere  job,  they  know  it  and  play  ball.” 

3.  She  respected  each  child’s  integrity.  A  child’s  word  was  taken  at  face 
value.  If  it  happened  to  Ih*  false— well,  that  was  the  child’s  problem.  “A  lie, 
unattacked  and  undistorted  by  defense,  was  apt  to  Ire  recognized  as  such 
by  its  author.” 

4.  She  prepared  her  students  for  living.  “She  considered  how  to  impart 
that  life  was  not  easy.  Life  did  not  excu.se  mistakes.  Life  demande<l  all  the 
disciplined  courage  and  more  that  one  could  bring  to  it.” 

5.  She  set  a  g(H)d  example.  “She  liked  utilizing  her  strength  to  its  utmost 
limits.  She  liked  making  and  keeping  rules.  By  her  insisttmee  upon  even 
margins  and  correct  posture  and  punctuality  and  industriousness,  she  told 
them,  in  effect,  that  though  life  was  not  easy,  neither  was  it  puzzling.  You 
learned  its  unalterable  laws.  You  respected  them.  You  Inx^ame  e({ual  to  your 
task.” 

6.  She  expected  teaching  to  he  full  of  challenges.  As  a  result,  “She  t(K)k 
a  rather  c<K)1  view  of  heaven.  .  .  .  The  place  held  no  rcxiin  for  improvement. 
How  dull  it  would  Ih*  for  a  teacher,” 

7.  She  enjoyed  her  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  Miss  Dove,  standing  in 
the  shade-drawn  riKirn,  envisioned  the  future  children  yet  to  enter.  She  felt 
“elated  and  greedy  for  the  future.”  “1  am  fifty-four,  she  thought.  I  won’t 
have  to  retire  until  sixty-seven,” 

8.  She  loved  children.  Her  love  flowed  out  to  them  “in  a  fierce  rush  of 
hope  and  pride,  the  way  an  old  general’s  heart  might  follow  his  men  into 
battle.” 

The  “Terrible  Miss  Dove.”  you  can  see,  was  a  pretty  effective  teacher. 
Are  vou  and  I? 
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I 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on 
(office  customs.  Be  warned  that  the  authors  itleas  are  not  of  the  type  | 
that  are  found  in  the  average  textbook.  As  you  read  his  advice  on  how  | 

to  spend  your  lunch  hour  if  you  want  to  sjjend  it  like  everyone  else,  | 

you  will  see  what  we  mean,  for  the  author  has  deliberately  attempted  I 
to  provide  you  with  amusing  dictation  material.  The  column  is  marked  I 
off  in  groups  of  20  standard  uords  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  I 
speed.  I 


2.  The  Lunch  Hour 

Between  the  morning  coffee  hour  and  the  afternoon  coffee  hour 
comes  a  pleasant  little  pastime  called  the  lunch  hour.^  Actually,  this  is 
a  misnomer.  No  one  has  lunch  in  an  hour  anymore.  For  most  secre¬ 
taries  it  is‘  a  15-minute  sandwich  gulp,  which  leaves  time  for  really 
essential  duties,  such  as  shopping.  For  most  executives,*  it  is  a  lunch 
three-hour.  This  is  because  they  have  to  have  conferences.  (A  con¬ 
ference  covers  everything*  an  executive  is  doing  when  he  should  be 
doing  something  else.)  During  his  lunch  three-hour,  the  executive'' 
has  to  see  Jones  about  Jones,  meet  the  employee  committee  on  em¬ 
ployer  benefits,  or  entertain  a*  likely  ^‘prospect.’’ 

Occasionally,  an  executive  has  no  plans  for  his  lunch  period.  This 
never  happens,^  however,  if  he  is  a  junior  executive.  A  junior  execu¬ 
tive,  by  his  nature,  is  busy  at"  lunch.  He  always  has  a  conference 
somewhere.  If  you  see  him  at  11:30  without  any  friends,  stop  to”  cheer 
him  up.  lie’s  probably  still  looking  for  someone  to  take  to  lunch,  for 
if  he  takes  someone  to  lunch,  he  can  put*”  it  on  the  expense  account. 
An  expense  account  is  what  any  executive  lives  on  between  paydays. 
In  other**  words,  it  is  what  he  lives  on. 

The  important  thing  is  to  make  lunch  periods  productive.  This  time 
is  your  own,**  so  use  it  wisely.  One  activity,  enjoyed  by  all  secretaries, 
is  window-shopping.  Since  this  makes  you  want**  more,  it  makes  you 
work  harder;  thus  you  earn  more,  which  in  turn  makes  you  want  more. 
Another  activity  is  relaxing.**  Remove  your  shoes,  which  you  put  on 
just  before  you  went  to  lunch,  slump,  and  relax.  This  ages  you  quickly, 
which  makes**  you  want  to  work  hard  while  you’re  young.  A  third 
activity  is  eating.  Since  most  secretaries  are  on  diets,**  however,  you 
seldom  find  them  eating  during  their  lunch  period.  A  lunch  hour,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  a  lunch  hour.  It  is**  seldom  for  an  hour’s  duration,  and 
seldom  is  lunch  the  main  accomplishment.  (.354) 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE 

(Cotainued  from  fMige  32) 

inents.  Agricultural  colleges  set  up 
model  farms  and  dairies.  The  largest 
department  in  most  high  schools  is 
the  business  department.  In  many 
large  cities,  approximately  65  per 
c-ent  of  the  student  body  enrolls  in 
commercial  courses,  on  the  national 
level  about  25  per  cent.  This  eclipses 
all  other  courses.  So,  many  business 
students  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  using  model  office 
equipment— at  least  to  the  limited 
extent  outlined  in  this  plan. 

6.  The  student  who  works  at  the 
model  desk  is  better  prepared  for 
initial  offic'e  employment.  Use  of  the 
desk  and  its  appointments  reduces 
the  awkwardness  and  uneasiness 
found  in  beginning  workers.  Some 
students,  who  have  barely  adapted 
them.selves  to  the  limited  facilities 
and  office  atmosphere  of  the  typical 
classroom,  are  overwhelmed  by  some 
of  our  modern  offices. 

7,  The  model  desk  presents  an 
ideal  place  for  the  co-ordination  of 
tNpewriting,  shorthand,  transcription, 
b(H)kkeeping,  and  periphery  skills  in 
office  practice. 

Disadvantages:  There  are  few  dis¬ 
advantages  to  this  plan  for  work  ex- 
perienc-e,  chiefly  because  it  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher 
and  takes  place  in  class  during  regu¬ 
lar  hours.  Scheduling  of  students  for 
rotation  at  the  model  desk  should 
present  no  problems. 

1.  It  does  involve  a  small  invest¬ 
ment  to  set  up  the  model  desk,  but 
often  the  desk  can  be  equipped  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently  with  materials 
on  hand  in  the  business  department 
or  from  community  resources. 

2.  Its  maintenance  must  be  closely 
supervised  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose. 

Model  Office  Desk,  Plan  B.  Un¬ 
der  this  third  in-sch(K)l  plan,  the 
model  desk  is  located  in  the  office- 
prac-tice  class,  and  students  rotate  at 
the  desk  at  one- week  intervals.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  week  at  the  desk,  the  student 
follows  an  operation  plan— that  is, 
he  simulates  regular  office  activity 
throughout  the  week.  The  operation 
plan  is  prepared  by  the  teacher,  who 
must  dictate,  give  a.ssignments,  super¬ 
vise,  reject  and  approve,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  every  activity  that  his  plan 
may  demand.  'The  student  engages  in 
various  types  of  secretarial  activities, 
such  as  transcription,  typing  reports, 
preparing  itineraries,  budgeting,  etc. 
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The  operation  plan  may  vary  from 
week  to  week  to  simulate  tlie  activi¬ 
ties  in  different  offices:  office  of  tlie 
general  manager,  a  law  office,  an 
advertising  firm,  etc. 

Advantages: 

1.  This  plan  offers  a  wider  scope 
for  in-sch(K)l  work  exijerienct\  The 
work  of  the  student  is  planned  in 
detail  to  approximate  realistic  office 
experience  and  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  activities. 

2.  The  student  has  a  longer  period 
to  orient  himself  to  the  model  desk 
and  so  use  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

3.  The  situation  is  more  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  student  because  he  is  using 
the  desk  for  office  activity  rather  than 
for  class  activity.  He  is  transcribing 
letters,  typing  -reports,  preparing 
schethiles,  etc.,  rather  than  following 
a  drill  b<x)k. 

4.  The  operation  plan  can  l>e 
utilized  by  an  imaginative  teacher  to 
prepare  students  for  the  actual  work 
they  will  encounter  in  their  com¬ 
munity  after  graduation. 

5.  It  offers  a  splendid  proving 
ground  on  which  to  test  the  .skills 
of  students  who  will  seek  employment 
in  business  and  thereby  bring  credit 
—or  discredit— to  the  school. 

6.  It  establishes  the  desk  in  a  lo¬ 
cation  where  many  types  of  office 
machines  are  available,  such  as  a 
mimeograph,  adding  machine,  etc. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  This  plan  requires  closer  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  than  Plan  A. 
Teacher  participation  in  the  operation 
plan  may  occur  at  inconvenient  times 
and  may  conflict  with  the  teacher’s 
re.sponsibilities  to  other  students  in 
the  office-practice  class. 

2.  It  involves  the  same  small  in¬ 
vestment  that  is  necessary  to  set  up 
the  model  desk  under  Plan  A. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  whole  work- 
experience  program  (see  last  month’s 
installment),  together  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
plan  by  which  the  program  may  be 
implemented,  and  relate  it  to  your 
own  situation.  You  will  find  no  defin¬ 
itive  answers  given  here.  All  aspects 
have  been  presented  as  completely 
as  possible.  If  the  con  aspects  are 
presented  at  length,  it  is  because 
several  business  educators  have  ex¬ 
pressed  recently  a  desire  to  see  such 
a  treatment.  It  Is  given  primarily  for 
comparison.  The  final  evaluation  is 
still  up  to  you. 

(Tim  conchules  the  series) 


You  hove  taught  shorthand  by  the  read¬ 
ing  approach  and  have  postponed  writing  for  approximately  18  lessons. 
Now  come  the  transition  days,  an  exciting  adventure  for  both  teacher  and 
students.  About  a  week  l)efore  “T-Day,”  announce,  “We  will  begin  to  write 
a  week  from  tomorrow.  You  will  need  two  spiral  notebooks,  one  for  home¬ 
work  and  one  for  dictation;  and  you’ll  need  a  pen  in  g(KKl  condition,  so  that 
you  can  write  legibly  without  getting  tired.” 

Suppose  someone  says,  “May  we  use  pencil  if  we  wish?”  You  reply,  “It 
'  is  so  much  easier  to  use  a  pen  that  well  want  to  use  pens  exclusively  this 
first  year.”  ‘Then  we  can  use  pencils  next  year?”  “If  you  like.”  (For  you 
know  that  those  who  learn  with  the  pen  this  year  will  continue  with  a  pen 
next  year! ) 

A  teacher  once  confided  to  me  that  for  ec'onomic  reasons  she  did  not  dare 
"  insist  that  students  bring  pens.  “What  happens  if  several  students  honestly 
can’t  afford  pens?”  she  asked.  First,  check  the  collection  you  surely  must 
have  in  your  clas.sroom.  That  is  the  first  step.  Did  you  raid  the  lost-and- 
"s  found  at  year’s  end  in  anticipation  for  this  year?  Or  i>erhaps  your  school 
has  an  emergency  fund  that  might  be  u.sed.  If  not,  would  a  local  service 
;  club,  your  business  club,  your  PTA,  or  your  advisory  committee  like  to 
5  finance  this  project?  Maybe  a  local  company  would  be  wil.  to  donate  a 
few  free  pens  with  advertising  imprinted.  Ask!  Where  there's  a  will,  there’s 
a  way. 

On  the  first  day,  allow  about  twelve  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  writing.  Instruct  your  students  to  write  their  names  and  the  date  on  the 
'  cover  of  their  shorthand  notebooks.  (Each  page  will  also  be  dated  at  the 
bottom  for  easy  reference.)  Advise  them  to  write  down  the  first  column, 
to  write  with  the  cap  of  the  pen  removed,  and  to  sit  in  a  comfortable, 
relaxed  position.  Resist  any  inclination  to  stress  feet  flat  on  floor,  back 
straight,  etc.  Curb  also  your  temptation  to  walk  up  and  down  the*  aisle.  ( If 
you  have  new  shoes  that  are  a  little  snug,  wear  them  purposely  that  day.) 
First  writing  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  of  course,  but  your  students  will 
improve  soon  if  you’ll  leave  them  alone  at  first. 

“Open  your  h(x)ks,”  you  begin,  “to  paragraph  152,  ‘The  Farmer  and  the 
Stork.’  Watch  me  as  I  write  the  first  few  words  on  the  board.”  Stand  to 
one  side  and  with  vivid  yellow  chalk,  a  bit  softer  than  the  usual,  write 
slowly  and  enormously.  “Watch  me  once  again.”  Write  a  bit  faster  and 
somewhat  smaller.  You  may  wish  to  repeat  this  a  third  time  before  you 
ask  your  students  to  start  writing. 

One*  thay  are  ready  to  write,  tell  them,  “We’re  going  to  copy  this 
much.  Follow  along  in  your  books  as  I  dictate  to  you.”  Dictate  at  perhaps 
30  words  a  minute.  “TW’s  wonderful!  Let’s  try  it  again— this  time  a  little 
faster.”  Increase  the  speed  to  40  words  a  minute.  “Good!  Now,  this  time. 
I’m  dictating  at  50  words  a  minute.”  Praise  them  again  after  this  take  and 
c-ontinue.  “Watch,  now,  as  I  write  the  next  few  words  for  you.”  This  same 
pattern  is  followed  for  the  remaining  piirts  of  the  sentence.  Then,  you  com¬ 
bine  the  parts  and  begin  the  second  sentence— if  the  bell  hasn’t  rung  yet, 
that  is. 

Continue  to  assign  just  a  reading  of  the  next  lesson  until  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  class  for  abmit  three  days  in  this  manner.  Each  day,  write  for  five 
minutes  more  than  you  did  on  the  previous  day.  Then,  assign  the  reading 
of  Lesson  21  and  the  copying  of  the  first  letter,  followed  by  the  reading 
of  Lesson  22  and  the  copying  of  two  letters.  Soon,  in  about  a  week’s  time, 
the  class  will  be  reading  and  writing  an  entire  lesson.  We  said  it  wsis  an 
exciting  time,  didn’t  we? 
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mVINO  ROSKNILUM 

WILLIAM  riTT  SCHOOL.  Nf  W  VOAK  2  N  V 


Announcer:  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  your  money  hack  on  anything  i 
you’d  bought?  What  kind  of  reason  do  you  need?  Let’s  listen  to  ■ 
Debbie. 

Debbie;  Say,  aren’t  you  the  saleslady  who  sold  me  this  bottle  of  Whiffo, 
perfume  last  week?  Whiffo,  you  said,  the  scent  of  the  century. 

Saleslady;  That’s  right,  Miss.  I  remember  you  wanted  something  ; 
charming,  enticing,  alluring,  captivating,  devastating.  1  suggested  f' 
Whi£Fo.  Just  a  touch  behind  each  ear,  and  I  guaranteed  you’d  be  f 
the  most  popular  coed  at  Central  High.  How  did  it  turn  out?  ? 

Debbie:  Lies,  that’s  what  they  were.  All  lies!  I  used  Whiffo  all  week, 
but  instead  of  attracting  people,  it  repelled  them.  Nobody  would  sit  f, 
near  me;  and,  what’s  worse,  no  one  asked  me  to  the  class  prom.  All 
you  said  about  Whiffo  was  as  phony  as  a  three-dollar  bill.  I  want  P 
my  money  back! 

Saleslady;  Now,  just  a  minute,  young  lady.  Maybe  I  was  slightly  ex-  ^ 
travagant  in  my  claims  for  Whiffo,  but,  after  all,  that  was  just  my 
opinion.  You  don’t  believe  every  word  you  hear,  do  you?  I’m  sorry, 

.  but  there’s  no  refund.  J 

Announcer:  Is  Debbie  entitled  to  a  refund  for  the  misrepresentation? 

DECISION:  Debbie  is  due  for  another  disappointment.  A  salesmans 
“puff,”  or  sales  talk,  is  not  regarded  as  a  warranty  or  a  statement  of 
fact  but  only  as  an  expression  of  opinion.  Learn  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  opinion,  arul  you  may  avoid  some  costly  disap¬ 
pointments. 


GIFTED  CHILD 

(Contimietl  from  pane  25) 

makes  regular  contact  with  him,  and 
encourages  him.  In  addition,  the  spon¬ 
sor  contacts  the  teachers  in  the  spe¬ 
cial-interest  fields  and  asks  for  sjii^cial 
projects— advanced  assignments  in 
place  of  regular  work,  not  additional 
work— by  which  to  guide  the  student, 
with  the  help  of  the  spccial-fieltl 
teachers.  Our  school  adopted  the 
sponsor-teacher  “program  after  the 
failure  of  an  experiment  by  one  fac¬ 
ulty  member  in  teaching  three  levels 
of  subject  matter  in  the  same  class¬ 
room  during  the  regular  class  period. 
The  attempt  resulted  in  too  many 
problems  of  preparation  and  work 
load,  and  in  pressures  for  remedial 
work  for  the  low  achievers  and  in¬ 
centives  for  the  high  achievers. 

The  order  and  sequence  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  selected  by  the  gifted 
child  should  be  flexible.  He  should 
carry  a  full  program  so  that  he  can 
make  full  use  of  his  abilities. 
Mediocre  work  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  superior  student. 
Assignments  should  be  given  gen¬ 
erously,  with  emphasis  on  independ¬ 
ent  study,  original  thinking,  and 
ample  library  work. 

Attainment  of  proficiency  in  busi¬ 
ness-education  courses  depends  on 
the  foundation  provided  by  such 
other  courses  as  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  gifted  child,  with  his 
solid  foundation  and  his  intense 
interest  in  learning  and  accompli.sh- 
ment,  affords  the  teacher  his  most 
worth-while  teaching  expieriences.  A 
file  of  ideas  to  be  used  with  gifted 
children,  together  with  materials 
needed,  time  consumed,  diagrams 
used,  re.sults  obtained,  and  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  project,  can  be  the 
outcome  of  the  teacher’s  work  with 
superior  .students. 

Teachers  working  with  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  require  enthusiasm  for  this  type 
of  teaching,  a  sensitivity  toward  the 
individuality  of  students,  and  emo¬ 
tional  equilibrium.  A  sense  of  humor, 
wide  interests,  warmth,  and  creativity 
are  “musts”  if  the  teacher  is  to  evoke 
enthusiasm  and  co-operation  from  the 
students.  The  contagious  quality  of 
a  pleasing  personality  is  necessary 
for  constructive  teacher-student  plan¬ 
ning  for  class  projects,  as  well  as  for 
counseling  purposes.  The  look  of 
.shining  appreciation  in  the  eyes  of 
her  students  is  the  greatest  reward 
that  a  teacher  may  receive  for  her 
efforts. 
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TODAY'S  /  dictat  ion 

transcript 


EDWARD  J.  KLANIT 


AS  HELEN  REMOVED  her  cx>at, 
Henry,  the  office  boy,  was  de¬ 
positing  the  morning  mail  on  her 
desk.  With  a  bit^  of  mocked  sternness 
he  said,  “Seven  minutes  late.  My, 
;ny  —  what  will  Mr.  Doyle  say!” 

“Mr.  Doyle  has  only  to  walk  over^ 
from  his  Park  Avenue  apartment.  He 
should  be  in  at  nine,”  she  replied 
defensively.  Then,  remembering,*  she 
added  with  less  hostility,  “It  was  the 
subway.  The  doors  wouldn’t  close  at 
the  14th  Street  Station.  You  can*  be 
sure  that  I  wasn’t  the  only  one  late 
this  morning.” 

“Listen,  it’s  O.K.  with  me,”  Henry 
said. 

Helen  resolved*  to  leave  her  apart¬ 
ment  earlier  from  now  on  to  take  care 
of  such  emergencies.  The  sound  of 
the  buzzer  on*  the  intercom  inter¬ 
rupted  her  thoughts. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Doyle,”  she 
answered. 

“G(X)d  morning,  Helen.  Will  you 
please  come^  in  with  your  book?  I 
have  a  few  letters  to  dictate.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  replied. 

She  quickly  ran  her  comb  through 
her  hair,*  arranging  her  bangs.  She 
picked  up  her  pad  and  pen,  got  up 
from  her  chair,  straightened  her 
blouse,  and  walked  in  the  direction 
of*  Mr.  Doyle’s  office. 

“I  wonder  what  is  so  important  this 
morning,”  she  thought.  “Why,  I 
haven’t  even  had  time  to**  go  over 
the  mail!” 

“Sorry  to  call  you  so  early,”  Mr. 
Doyle  said  as  she  entered  his  office, 
“but  I’ll  be  busy'*  this  morning.  I’m 
interviewing  girls  for  a  secretarial  job, 
and  I’d  like  to  get  these  letters  out 
liefore'^  the  applicants  start  to  arrive.” 

He  dictated  the  ordinary  letters  to 
the  same  clients  that  Helen'*  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  many  times  before  —  price 
changes,  confirmations,  delays  in  de¬ 
livery  dates  —  and  one  letter'^  of 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Herbert  Mead 
at  the  bank  regarding  his  recent  pro¬ 
motion  to  assistant'*  vice-president.  As 
Mr.  Doyle’s  voice  transmitted  the, 
.symbols  to  her  fingers,  a  slight  tension 
ran  through  Helen’s  body.'* 

new  girl?  Why,  she  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  it!  The  entire  thing  had 
been  done  without  her  knowledge. 


Apprehension'''  cramped  her  fingers, 
and  doubt  crept  into  her  mind. 

“Well,  that  is  all,  Helen,”  she  heard 
Mr.  Doyle  say.  “When  the  apph- 
cants'*  arrive,  please  let  me  know. 
Thank  you.” 

She  rose  replying,  “Yes,  sir,”  and 
walked  out  of  his  office  with  a  much 
slower  step'*  than  when  she  had 
entered. 

.4t  her  desk,  she  had  just  picked  up 
the  morning  mail  when  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  Peggy,**  the  switchboard- 
receptionist. 

“Helen,  there  are  two  girls  here 
looking  for  a  job.  They  want  to  see 
Mr.  Doyle.  Are  you*'  leaving,  honey?” 

“No,  Peggy,  I’m  not  —  at  least  not 
as  far  as  I  know.  Just  a  second.  I’ll 
buzz  Mr.  Doyle  .  .  .  Mr.**  Doyle,  two 
girls  have  arrived.  Yes  sir.  I’ll  send 
them  in  .  .  .  Hello,  Peg  —  it’s  O.K. 
Send  one  in.” 

Automatically  her**  hand  went  up 
to  her  hair,  smoothing  it  in  place. 
A  short  girl  walked  in.  Her  round, 
youthful  face  was  pleasant,  and  her 
tailored**  clothes  fit  well,  although 
they  were  no  longer  stylish.  She  had 
no  agency  card  —  she  introduced  her¬ 
self. 

“I’m  Stella**  Gort.  I’d  like  to  see 
Mr.  Doyle  regarding  the  position  in 
toflay’s  paper.” 

“Yes,  please  step  this  way,”  Helen 
answered.** 

Helen  quickly  escorted  Miss  Gort  to 
the  door  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  office.  Return¬ 
ing  once  more  to  her  desk,  she*''  be¬ 
gan  to  sort  the  mail.  She  was  tempted 
to  ask  Peggy  for  the  morning  paper  to 
see  if  she  could  find  the**  classified 
advertisement  for  the  job.  But  she 
thrmght  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
remain  at  her  desk,  should  Mr. 
Doyle**  call.  As  she  started  to  type  her 
notes,  the  short  girl  walked  out.  Helen 
could  learn  little  from  the  girl’s  facial 
expression.** 

The  morning  passed  quickly  with 
interruptions  of  the  interviewing.  Be¬ 
cause  there  were  many  applicants, 
Helen*'  surmised  that  the  position 
must  certainly  be  of  an  attractive  na¬ 
ture.  During  lunch  hour,  her  appe¬ 
tite**  was  missing.  At  the  luncheonette, 
she  poked  at  her  salad  as  many  alter- 
{Continut'd  on  next  page) 
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native  thuuglib  passed  thruugli  her 
mind. 

Freddie,^  the  counterman,  noticed 
her  disturbed  manner  and  asked, 
“What's  the  matter?  Lose  your  best 
friend?” 

“No,”  .she  replied,  meekly  smiling,^^ 
“but  1  may  lose  my  j4)b.” 

“('oine  now,  what’s  the  matter? 
Tell  yotir  old  friend,  Freddie." 

"I  wish  1  knew,”  Helen  replied. 

Her**  work  was  certainly  satisfac¬ 
tory  —  .VI  r,  Doyle  had  said  so  himself 
just  the  other  day.  She  was  always 
neat**  and  punctual  —  well,  except 
for  this  morning.  She  never  really 
minded  when  she  had  to  work  over¬ 
time.  She*"^  searched  her  own  and 
then  Mr.  Doyle’s  attitude  toward  her 
to  determine  if  there  was  any  cause 
for  his*"  dissatisfaction.  She  could  find 
none.  Well,  if  slie  were  being  replaced, 
she  would  find  out  soon  enough.  She 
might  even  ask  .Mr.**  Doyle  about  it 
—  the  uncertainty  was  making  her 
nervous. 

Back  at  her  desk,  Helen  had  to 
retype  one  letter*®  —  too  many 
erasures.  She  dialed  a  wrong  number 
and  misplaced  the  Darlington  file. 
The  tension  was  definitely*^  mount¬ 
ing  inside  of  her,  although  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  calm. 

After  three-thirty,  there  were  no 
more  applicants.**  Helen  was  able  to 
catch  up  with  her  schedule.  About 
this  time,  Henry  came  by  again  with 
the  afternoon  mail.** 

“Here  are  the  airline  tickets  I  had 
to  pick  up.  Man!  What  a  doll  at  that 
place,”  he  exclaimed. 

“All  right,”  Helen  interrupted**  im¬ 
patiently.  “What  else  do  you  have  for 
me?” 

But  iis  the  work  pattern  became 
routine  and  things  more  normal,** 
Helen’s  tensions  lessened. 

At  four-thirty,  she  entered  Mr. 
Doyle’s  office  with  the  afternoon  mail 
and  the  advance**  proofs  of  the  new 
purchasing  form  that  had  arrived  from 
the  printer.  He  went  over  the  form 
with  her  carefully,  checking*'^  it 
against  her  original  typewritten  draft. 
All  was  in  order. 

As  she  prepared  to  leave,  Mr.  Doyle 
said,**  “Please  sit  down  a  moment. 
There  is  .something  I  have  to  discuss 
with  you.” 

Her  heart  thumped  strongly  within 
her  chest.  She*®  awkwardly  crossed 
her  legs  as  if  her  body  were  ready 
to  squirm  under  the  sudden  rush  of 
tension.  Mr.  Doyle  reached*®  under 
his  desk  blotter  and  brought  out  an 
unmarked  manila  folder. 

“1  was  reviewing  your  work  load 
the  other**  day,  and  I  thought  that 
|H*rhaps  it  would  be  better  if  — ”  At 
this  point  he  leaned  back  in  his  swivel 
chair  and  opened  the**  folder.  Helen 
nervously  recrossed  her  legs,  “—if  you 


CRUNCHY  COOKIES,  INC. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I’m  sure  you  will  feel  justly  proud 
to  leant  that  your  cookies  are  on 
my  table  ever)'  noon.  And  let  me 
assure  you,  it  would  be  a  sorry  lunch 
indeed  without  a  box  of  your  Cnmchy 
(3o(^ies  placed  before  me. 

I’ll  bet  you’ll  nearly  burst  with 
pride  when  I  tell  you  that  the  first 
two  things  1  place  on  my  table  are 
your  cookies  and  the  book  I’m  read¬ 
ing.  You  see,  1  eat  lunch  alone,  and 
I  always  read  while  eating. 

I  have  tried  other  brands  of  cook¬ 
ies,  but  none  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
satisfaciory  as  yours— it’s  the  one- 
pound  box  that  I  use.  ' 

Yes,  a  box  of  your  CruncJiy  Cook¬ 
ies  has  been  on  my  table  ever)'  noon 
for  nearly  three  years  now— and  that 
box  is  just  exactly  the  right  height 


had  an  electric  typewriter  to  work 
with,”  he  continued.**  “I  think  things 
would  be  much  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  What  do  you  think?”  Leaning 
forward,  he  handed  her  a**  colorful 
brochure  describing  a  recent  model. 

Helen’s  voice  was  a  bit  breathless 
and  constricted,  her  shoulders  slum¬ 
ped**  slightly,  and  she  recrossed  her 
legs.  “Why,  Mr.  Doyle  —  I  —  well,  of 
c-ourse,  but  I  wasn’t  expecting  some¬ 
thing  Uke  this.  1**  mean  —  I  get  along 
fine  with  the  machine  I  have.  Oh!  Yes, 
this  is  lovely  ...” 

“Well,  you  can  look  it  over,”  he  in¬ 
terrupted,*'^  “and  let  me  know.” 

He  reached  for  the  telephone. 
“Peggy,  get  Mr.  Hines  for  me.” 

Helen  got  up  to  leave,  her**  body 
drained  of  fear  but  still  filled  with 
doubt.  As  she  reached  the  door,  Mr. 
Doyle  said,  “There’s  a  new  man  com¬ 
ing  in  the  day*®  after  tomorrow.  He’ll 
eventually  take  over  inventory-control 
at  the  New  Jersey  plant.  But  he’ll*® 
go  out  there  in  a  week  or  so  after 
studying  our  records  here  in  New 
York.  There’s  no  need  for  you  to  be 
concerned**  —  Mr.  Hines  wants  him 
to  have  a  secretary,  so  I’ve  been  trying 
to  find  one  for  him  today.  She’ll  start 
the*2  same  day  he  does.  Hello  —  Mr. 
Hines?” 

Helen  closed  the  door  gently  behind 
her.  As  she  sat  down  behind  her 
desk,  she**  noticed  that  it  was  five 
o’clock. 

“Oh,  what  a  day,”  she  murmured. 

As  she  left  the  office,  she  made  an¬ 
other  mental**  note  to  leave  her  apart¬ 
ment  a  little  earlier  tomorrow. 

“Boy,  an  electric  typewriter!”  she 
mused.  “What  a  day!”  (1300) 


and  width  for  a  bookrest.  A  two- 
pound  box  is  too  high,  and  the  book 
is  not  supported  at  the  proper  angle. 
But  your  one-poimd  box  is  perfect! 

Of  course,  I  never  eat  the  cookies 
—they  look  horrible  and  taste  even 
worse— but  please  let  me  thank  you 
for  making  this  exceUent  cookie  box 
available.  This  one  box  has  lasted 
me  for  nearly  three  years!  Now  it 
is  getting  rather  battered,  and  I 
plan  to  purchase  a  new  one  m  the 
near  future.  Assuredly,  it  will  be  .'i 
lx)x  of  Crunchy  Cooldes! 

Your  satisfied  customer, 

Gordon  E.  Thatcher 

P.  S.  If  you  should  care  to  use  this 
letter  as  a  testimonial,  please  feel 
free  to  do  so.  But,  if  you  do  feel 
obligated.  I’d  happily  accept  one 
complimentary  box  of  your  cookies— 
the  one-pound  box,  remember? 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Chains 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
chains  w«;re  commonly  used  to  shackle 
men  and  women  in  slavery;  now  they 
are*  seldom  used  for  such  purposes. 
Basically  an  invention  of  practical  use¬ 
fulness,  chains  have  come  to  be®  man’s 
helper,  not  his  restrainer. 

Sometimes  we  speak  of  “the  chains 
of  habit”  that  bind  us  to  negative, 
often*  destructive,  ways  of  life.  But 
even  the  chains  of  habit  can  become 
useful,  helpful  chains.  Habit  is  good; 
it  is  a*  God-given,  built-in  device  that 
can  be  used  to  help  establish  and 
maintain  order  in  our  lives. 

Day  by  day,  we*  forge  the  links  of 
our  own  chain  of  habit;  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us,  therefore,  to  temper  and 
shape  the  metal  through*  wise  acts 
and  attitudes.  (124) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

It  Pays  To  Advartis* 

An  actor  applied  to  a  famous  fihn 
producer  for  a  job.  “Well,”  replied  the 
magnate,  “I  might  be  able  to*  use  you. 
See  me  in  a  month’s  time.” 

“If  you  want  me  at  all,”  replied  the 
actor,  “you  had  better  put  me  on  the 
payroll®  right  now.  'There  are  a  lot  of 
other  companies  after  me.” 

“Yes?”  answered  the  producer,  who 
had  often  heard*  that  remark  before. 
“And  what  companies  are  they?” 

“Well,”  said  the  actor,  “there’s  the 
light  company,  the  gas  cumpany,*  the 
telephone  company,  and—” 

The  producer  put  the  man  on  the 
payroll.  (94) 
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FLASH  READING* 


Keep 
an  Eye 
on  YOU 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 


SOME  OF  US  ARE  TOO  PRONE 
TO  WORRY  about  the  other  fel¬ 
low— how  he  can  buy  a  car  on  his 
salary,  how^  she  can  dress  so  well,  how 
they  can  go  on  expensive  vacation 
trips.  Jealousy  might  very  well  be  the 
basis*  for  our  worry. 

And  no  doubt  that  is  what  carries 
over  to  the  business  office  where  you 
find  those  who  have  no  share*  what¬ 
ever  in  planning  the  work  offering 
loud  criticism  on  the  manner  in  which 
some  jobs  are  handled  or  the^  relations 
of  the  boss  with  his  staff.  How  come 
Agnes  seems  to  get  all  the  easy  jobs 
while  Marian  always  gets'*  tough  as¬ 
signments  and  often  has  to  stay  after 
hours  to  finish  up?  We  fret  because 
Mr.  Jones  is  so  severe®  with  his  per¬ 
sonnel  but  Mr.  Battle  doesn’t  seem  to 
check  on  lateness  and  half  the  people 
who  work  for  him  arrive'^  late  nearly 
every  day.  That  can  happen  in  any 
large  company— the  management  of 
one  section  does*  not  necessarily  affect 
the  management  of  another  and,  as  a 
nile,  the  staff  realizes  this. 

It*  too  often  happens  that  we  worry 
more  about  how  many  minutes  others 
are  losing  from  their  jobs  than  how 
many*®  we  are  actually  giving  our 
own.  We  might  note  that  Mary  Alice 
is  usually  late  and  go  out**  of  our  way 
to  pass  this  news  along  to  other  people 
in  other  sections.  It  might  be  true,  too, 
that  the  same  young**  lady  often  stays 
beyond  the  five-o’clock  closing  hour, 
but  does  anyone  note  or  worry  alxmt 
that?  Usually**  not.  For  some  reason 
most  of  us  observe  the  faults  of  an¬ 
other  rather  than  his  virtues,  which  is 
no  douht'^  what  prompted  the  author 
to  write: 


The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  Ko<»<l  is  oft  interred  with  their 
l)ones. 


Let’s*'  make  a  real  try  at  avoiding 
criticism  of  other  people’s  habits,  both 
those  that  are  personal  and  those’® 
that  have  a  business  flavor.  Greater  re¬ 
turns  can  l)e  realized  by  keeping  one’s 
own  record  open  for  review.  (340) 

*  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chasten  One  throufih 
Four  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


LET'S  SELL  SHORTHAND 

(Continued  from  jmge  18) 
that  did  it.  I  instantly  became  an 
aficionado. 

“Here,”  I  thought,  “is  the  perfect 
tool  for  my  writing  career.  With 
shorthand,  I  can  gather  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  notes  in  a  short  time,  write 
my  first  draft  just  as  fast,  and  make 
rapid  corrections  whenever  necessary 
before  I  type  out  the  final  manu¬ 
script.” 

And  that  is  exactly  the  way  it  has 
turned  out.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  this 
handwriting  short  cut,  I  have  bec'ome 
a  successful  part-time  free-lance  writ¬ 
er,  with  120  articles  sold  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  of  special 
and  regular  assignments  from  numer¬ 
ous  periodicals. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  writer,  of 
course,  to  reap  the  full  lienefits  of 
shorthand.  Persons  in  all  walks  of  life 
cxiuld  do  away  with  a  lot  of  unnec¬ 
essary  strain  if  they  could  only  use 
this  handy  tool  whenever  they  had  to 
write  down  anything.  Take  a  busy 
executive,  for  instance.  While  his 
secretary  is  typing  the  letters  he  has 
just  dictated  to  her,  he  could  use  the 
five  minutes  still  available  before  his 
next  business  appointment  to  write, 
in  shorthand,  four  or  five  short  letters. 
His  secretary  could  type  these  while 
he  meets  with  his  aistomer.  He  could 
also  make  rapid  notes  of  the  main 
points  of  that  conversation  as  it  is 
taking  place  and  could  even  add,  if 
he  deemed  it  advisable,  background 
details  that  might  prove  important  at 
a  later  date. 

There  is  widespread  belief,  even 
among  people  in  stenographic  oc¬ 
cupations,  that  one  stenographer’s 
shorthand  cannot  be  read  by  another. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  e.s- 
pecially  when  the  take  has  l}een  made 
at  great  speed.  Fast  dictating  does 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  short¬ 
hand  writer’s  nerves,  forcing  him  to 
distort  his  outlines  and  to  improvise 
tricky  abbreviations  in  an  effort  to 
gain  time  to  catch  up  with  the  speak¬ 
er’s  flow  of  words.  However,  in  such 
a  case,  transcription  may  prove  hard 
even  for  the  person  who  wrote  the 
shorthand,  let  alone  someone  else. 

But  normal  shorthand,  written  in  a 
calm,  deliberate  manner  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  preparing  letter  drafts  to  Ik* 
transcribed  by  a  stenographer,  is  as 
easy  to  read  as  longhand  written  in 
the  same  way.  Any  difficulty  would 
stem  solely  from  the  transcriber’s 
lack  of  intelligence  or  sufficient  knowl¬ 


edge  of  shorthand  principles.  For 
instance,  if  a  French  stenographer 
came  across  a  certain  outline  in  a 
letter  draft  written  (in  Duploye  short¬ 
hand)  by  her  employer,  she  would 
have  to  do  some  thinking  before  she 
could  type  the  correct  equivalent. 
For  this  stenogram  can  represent  any 
one  of  the  following  words:  croquis 
(sketch),  quereller  (to  quarrel), 
carreler  (to  lay  tiles),  or  crotder  (to 
cnimble).  Similarly,  she  would  prove 
a  very  poor  secretary  if  she  were 
unable,  with  the  help  of  the  context, 
to  attribute  the  right  meaning  to 
another  sign  that  can  be  read  either 
deroule  (unfolds)  or  concours  (con¬ 
test). 

One  of  the  branches  of  modern 
activity  in  which  shorthand  remains 
little  known  is  my  own  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Of  course,  every  newspaper 
has  its  pre.ss  stenographers,  who  take 
down  the  stories  phoned  in  by  the 
out-of-town  correspondents,  but  sur¬ 
prisingly  few  reporters  ere  familiar 
with  shorthand.  How,  then,  do  these 
men  get  by  without  the  ideal  pro¬ 
fessional  tool  that  could  serve  them 
so  well?  They  each  have  a  make.shift 
abbreviation  system,  naturally  inade¬ 
quate  for  lengthy  reporting;  but 
mostly  they  rely  on  their  memory, 
which  sounds  rather  irrational  in  an 
occupation  where  the  "record”  is  of 
primary  importance. 

How  can  we  sell  shorthand  to  such 
lay  people  when  thev  are  completelv 
unaware  of  its  immense  value?  At 
first  glance,  the  problem  seems  in- 
solvable.  But  I  have  found  a  way  to 
arouse  their  interest.  It  consists  in 
taking  shorthand  notes  in  the  presence 
of  uninitiated  persons,  especially  when 
someone  is  talking.  By  doing  this  in 
an  obviously  relaxed  and  detached 
way,  as  if  to  imply,  “Talk  faster, 
man— can’t  you  see  I’m  writing  the 
words  down  Ijefore  you  finish  saying 
them?”  you  attract  your  neighlK)rs' 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  time- 
and  effort-saving  features  of  short¬ 
hand.  These  laymen  srxm  l)egin  to 
realize  that  they  have  l)een  missing 
something. 

In  fact,  the  next  thing  you  know, 
they  start  blaming  themselves  openly 
for  not  having  learned  the  art.  That, 
of  course,  is  when  you  should  blaze 
away  with  all  your  persuasion  guns. 

Rememlrer,  vivid,  visual  samples  of 
brief  shorthand  forms  make  fitte 
ammunition. 
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The  FRIDEN  CALCULATOR... fully  auto¬ 
matic...  every  where  known  as  The  Thinking 
Machine  of  American  Business.  Easiest  to 
learn  on,  most  practical  to  teach  on — because 
the  Friden  performs  more  steps  in  figure- 
work  without  operator  decisions  than  any 
other  calculating  machine.  In  office  after 
office  this  is  the  Number  One  automatw 
machine  used  for  payroll  calculations,  in¬ 
voices,  percentages,  discounts,  inventory, 
taxes,  interest. 


...and  art‘  two  (iii(‘  I  ridt'ii 
(iiiuriiiif  lools  "  voiir  sludtMils 


uill  1>(‘  workiiii!;  with  in 


roDAV  S  Al  I’OM  VnC  ()l  FlCE 


The  10-key  Natural  Way  FRIDEN  ADDING 


MACHINE,  the  most  efficient  way  to  teach 
and  learn  addition.  Patented  keyboard  fits 
and  helps  the  hand.  Visible  Check  window 
shows  each  item  (for  accurate  work)  before 


it  is  printed  or  added.  Many  more  step 


ahead  features.  Available  as  Model  ABY 


with  automatic  stepover  of  multiplicand  for 


rapid  multiplication. 


Rent  or  buy  from 


Send  now  for  details  of  the  helpful  Friden  Teaching  Plan. 
No  obligation,  of  course.  Address  Friden.  Inc. 

San  Leandro,  California. 


friden 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 


NBWS  SPOTLIGHT 


Increase  in  Tuition  Fees  Attacked 

.  .  .  by  Allan  W.  Ostar,  research  director  of  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  States  and  the 
State  Universities  Association.  Ostar  told  a  meeting 
of  the  United  States  National  Student  Association 
that  university  tuition  fees  are  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
years  since  World  War  II.  He  declared  this  trend  could 
be  "disastrous"  to  the  nation,  for  it  "is  based  on  the 
theory  that  higher  education  benefits  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  that  he  should  pay  immediately  and  directly 
for  its  cost."  He  said  that  "this  false  theory  will 
seriously  jeopardize  our  national  strength,  reduce  our 
standard  of  living,  and  reverse  the  entire  tradition  of 
equal  opportunity  in  life  for  our  young."  The  primary 
beneficiary  of  higher  education,  he  added,  is  not  the 
individual  but  society.  The  answer,  he  said,  is  not 
offering  scholarships  and  higher  tuition  fees  but 
providing  increased  aid  to  institutions. 

Mr.  Ostar  challenged  statistics  purporting  to  show 
that  students  at  state  universities  pay  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  their  education.  These 
statistics,  he  said,  are  often  obtained  by  taking  the 
total  budget  of  the  institution,  including  non-instruc- 
tional  services,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  enrolled 
students. 

Liberal  Colleges  Becoming  Vocational 

.  .  .  according  to  a  Carnegie  Corporation  Study  made  by 
Earl  J.  McGrath,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  1949  to  1953.  McGrath  reached  this  conclusion 
after  the  original  purpose  of  his  study  was  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  increase  of  liberal  education  in  professional 
schools.  When  he  discovered  that  the  liberal  arts  and 
professional  institutions  were  growing  more  and  more 
alike,  he  decided  to  switch  his  investigations  to  the 
liberal  arts  college.  He  examined  27  small  and 
medium-sized  colleges  (Colby,  Davidson,  Haverford, 
Kenyon,  Muhlenberg,  etc)  and  their  record  over  the  past 
eighty  years.  He  found  that  originally  these  colleges 
had  four  to  twelve  departments  to  teach  the  classics  and 
the  sciences  and  to  develop  character;  eighty  years 
later  these  same  schools  had  15  to  28  departments, 
with  the  additional  nurpose  of  preparing  students 
for  specific  jobs.  This  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
liberal  arts  college.  McGrath  concluded,  but  that  this 
type  of  college  is  a  virile,  300-year-old  organism  that 
can  readily  adapt  itself  to  changing  needs. 


PEOPLE 


•  George  K.  Cooiier  has  been 
named  head  of  the  department  of 
business  education  at  Western  Mich¬ 
igan  University,  Kalamazoo.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  a  new  one  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  The  appointment  was  effective 
in  Sef>tcnii>«*r. 

•  Betty  Jatie  iJovd  has  been 

nair(*<l  assistant  o.vtti  of  Margaret 
MoriistH'  C.aru(*'Jrie  (A)Uege,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  She  lue  l.cen  \  faculty  mem- 
b'T  til  the  school  1948  and  was 

appoiiutd  a‘.sistaiil  professor  of  set- 
retariii)  .studies  in  1952.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  in  addition  to  her 
new  adnhnistraUve  duties, 

•  Robert  F.  Bender,  associate 
professor  of  business  education  at 
Arkansas  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  recently  received  his  Ed.  D, 
degree  from  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver.  His  dissertation  was  titled  “Basic 
Business  Education  in  the  Secondary 
School:  an  Evaluation  of  Educators’ 
Beliefs  and  a  Statement  of  Concepts.” 
His  advLsors  were  John  E.  Binnion 
and  Clifford  F.  S.  Bebell. 

Doctor  Bender  is  a  member  of 
UBEA,  NBTA,  SBEA,  the  Arkansas 
BE.\,  and  other  groups.  He  is  a  form¬ 
er  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas 
BEA.  His  articles  have  appeared  in 
Balance  Sheet  and  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Forum. 

•  Inez  Frink  has  l)een  appointed 
as.s(x;iate  professor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College.  For  the  past 
ten  years  she  has  lx?en  assistant  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  business  education  at  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahas.see.  She  is 
a  member  of  UBEA,  SBEA,  the 
Florida  EA,  and  other  organizations. 

•  Gordon  F,  Culver  received  his 
doctor  of  education  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  His 
dissertation,  "An  Analysis  of  Student- 
Teaching  Experiences  in  Selected 
High  School  Business  Subjects,”  ex¬ 
amined  the  importance  to  student 
teachers  of  general  teaching  experi- 
enc'es,  as  well  as  specific  subject-mat- 
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You  can’t  i^U(f 
FINER  DESKS! 


ADJUSTMENT 

. . .  lo  any 
Height  Dmtind 


ADJUST  THE  CHAIR— NOT  THE  TABLE 
AND  SAVE  ON  ORIGINAL  COST 


Notice  that  the  seat  is  just  the  right  height 
and  the  back  rest  is  in  the  correct  position 
for  proper  seating  posture.  Both  seat  and 
backrest  are  quickly  and  easily  adjusted 
by  the  student.  With  AJUST- 
RITE  the  teacher  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  the  student  can  practice  proper 
posture  as  it  is  prescribed. 

A  posture  type  chair  with  seat  adjustment 
of  16"  to  21",  backrest  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical  adjustment  of  5".  Ideal  for  teaching 
^  and  practicing  posture  in  typing  and  other 

a  business  classes.  Reasonably  priced. 

I  as  MODUS  IN  TNI  AJUSTIITI  UNI 

1  OUAIANTIID  Fill  TIIAk 

BRaiiist  failur*  diM  to  Sampios  furniahod  for  30-day 
I  defactive  matarial  or  trial  without  oblifation.  Sand 

workmanahip  for  a  for  illuatratad  foldar. 

■  |>eriod  of  10  yaars. 


■  Tsc  isao  • 

Hardwood  aaddlad  aaat 
adjuata  16”  to  21”, 
backreat  adjuata  6”. 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Bowling  Green,  Okit 


SI 5  Conneout  Street 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


offer*  you 
a  complete  ielection 

ol  Drophead  Typing  ■ 

Desk*,  Automatic  W 

and  Adjustable  Typing  Desks,  Posture  Scat*  “ 
ing.  Electric  Deices,  Modular  Desks  and 
BMkkeeping  Table*.  Write  tor  free  copy  of 
our  ’59  catalog. 

Only  wood  typing  detkt  abtorh  sound  and 
vibration.  There  it  no  tatit/actory  lubtlitute. 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 


J  Raliavai  cy*  itrain,  tension;  promote*  accuracy, 

rid 

a  11"  a  1"  siza:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storag* 

J  Two  convaniant  greova*  for  pans  or  pencils 
J  Will  not  "walk”  off  desk 

J  Attrsctiv*  colors  (groan,  brown,  ivory,  metallic 
oray,  yellow  I 

J  Smooni  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

PMcn 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  .  $2.00  each 

12-41  Copybook  Holders  .  1.75  eoch 

49-M  Copybook  Holders  .  1.60  eoch 

FT  Md  more  .  1.50  eoch 

Frieo*  F.O.I.  Son  Diego,  Collfornio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dopt.  B,  2227  Fom  St.,  Son  Dlogo  4,  Collf. 


A  16-page  reprint  of  the  recent  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd  on 
the  development,  protection,  correc¬ 
tion,  and  refinement  of  basic  typing 
skill. 

SingU  copy  price — 50^ 

Send  order  together  with  payment  to: 

Reprint  Dept. 

Business  Education  World 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ter  experience  in  bookkeeping,  general 
business,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

For  the  past  seven  years.  Doctor 
Culver  has  been  assistant  professor 
of  business  education  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  department  at  Still¬ 
water  High  School. 

Doctor  Culver  is  a  member  of 
NBTA,  UBEA,  M-P  BEA,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  BEA,  and  other  organizations. 


GROUPS 


•  The  New  York  BTA  will  hold  its 
fall  conference  at  the  Arlington  Hotel, 
Binghamton,  October  31  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Lawrence  W.  Erickson,  chairman  of 
the  business-education  department  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  A 
panel  discussion  will  be  moderated 
by  Milton  C.  Olson,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Alban>’.  Panel 
members  will  be  Raymond  F. 
Brecker,  Mrs.  Irene  R.  Wood,  Wallace 
R.  Marks,  and  Charles  K.  Stover. 

•  SBEA  will  hold  its  thirty-sixth 
annual  (invention  at  The  Wade 
Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  November  27-29.  The  ban¬ 
quet  speaker  will  be  J.  L.  Brakefield, 
director  of  public  relations  at  Liberty 
National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  Other  speakers 
will  include  business  educators  J 
Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Columbus,  and  Peter  L.  Agnew, 
New  York  University. 

The  convention  theme  is  “Impera¬ 
tives  for  Business  Education  in  a 
Changing  World.”  Presiding  at  the 
sessions  will  be  SBEA  president, 
Theodore  Woodward. 

(Full  program  next  month.) 


SCHOOLS 


•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College  has  announced  that 
the  number  of  high  schools  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  practice-teaching  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  business-education  de¬ 
partment  has  been  doubled.  Ten 
schools  and  26  teachers  will  now  co¬ 
operate  in  the  program.  The  five  new 
schools  are  Montoursville,  South  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Milton,  Lewisburg,  and  Ber¬ 
wick  Junior  High. 

The  business-education  department 
at  Bloomsburg  is  headed  by  Thomas 
B.  Martin.  Enrollment  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  this  month  is  expected  to  num¬ 
ber  105  seniors. 
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•  LaSalle  Extension  University, 
Chicago,  has  announced  the  purchase 
of  the  Stenotype  School  of  Chicago. 
Stenotype  is  the  second  resident 
school  to  be  acquired  by  LaSalle  this 
year.  It  recently  acquired  Bryant  and 
Stratton  College  of  Chicago. 

New  officers  of  The  Stenotype 
School  are:  president,  E.  J.  Kendall 
(president  of  LaSalle);  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales,  R.  G.  Cornwell; 
vice-president,  T.  K.  Elliott;  treas¬ 
urer,  H.  W.  Young;  and  secretary  and 
dean,  L.  C.  Doak. 


OiNERAL 


•  A  national  scholarship  contest  for 
teen-agers  has  begun  through  Under¬ 
wood  Corporation  dealers  to  promote 
a  new  line  of  portable  typewriters. 
The  contest  requires  entrants  to  go  to 
local  Underwood  dealers  to  obtain 
entry  blanks  with  dealers’  signatures. 
The  three  teen-age  winners  will  each 
receive  a  $5,0(K)  scholarship;  their 
dealers  will  receive  appropriate 
bonuses.  Nationwide  publicity  for  the 
contest  will  be  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  TV,  and  radio. 

•  A  three-color  display  chart  that 
“teaches”  efficient  touch  operation 
of  the  10-key  adding  machine  is 
available  from  Facit,  Inc.,  404  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  16.  The  chart 
measures  28  by  40  inches  and  features 
drawings  of  an  adding  machine  key¬ 
board  and  a  right  hand.  Corresponding 
numbers  on  the  machine  and  on  the 
hand  indicate  which  fingers  operate 
which  keys.  Brief  explanations  of  the 
uses  of  each  key  are  added.  The  chart 
is  available  for  10  cents  in  stamps, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  handling. 

•  An  experiment  to  create  a  closer 
feeling  between  teachers,  students, 
and  administrators  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Stanforth  Junior  High 
School,  Elmont,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  The  1,200-student  school  has 
been  divided  into  three  units,  each 
with  its  own  administrator,  faculty  of 
15,  and  student  body  of  406.  Students 
in  each  unit  will  have  their  own  as¬ 
semblies,  newspapers,  and  councils. 

One  principal  will  be  in  overall 
charge,  but  there  will  be  three  area 
“chairmen,”  each  of  whom  will  super¬ 
vise  his  unit  and  specialize  for  the 
entire  school  in  curriculum,  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  guidance.  The  school,  built 
in  1956,  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
the  experimental  program.  Some  facil¬ 
ities  are  shared,  such  as  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  auditorium,  and  cafeteria. 
Specialized  teachers  will  also  be 
shared  by  all  three  units. 


*Why  your  students  write  better  shorthand 
with  a  Gregg-approved  Esterbrook  Pen. 


Every  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand  knows  that  perfect  Gregg 
can’t  be  written  with  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen. 

An  Esterbrook  pen  with  Gregg-approved  point  (No.  1555) 
writes  the  completely  uniform  line  so  imp)ortant  for  clear, 
legible  Gregg.  It’s  a  writing  instrument  of  the  very  highest 
quality — starts  writing  instantly,  won’t  leak,  needs  almosi 
no  “writing  pressure.” 

What’s  more — Esterbrook  is  the  only  Gregg-approvea  pen 
priced  within  the  range  of  every  student — at  only  $2.95,  and 
the  only  one  with  replaceable  point. 

A  damaged  point  threads  out  easily,  a  new  one  threads 
in  in  seconds.  (Total  cost  of  replacement  .  .  .  just  SO^f!)  and 
the  pen  is  as  good  as  new. 

May  we  suggest,  then,  that  you  recommend  the  Esterbrook 
pen  to  your  shorthand  students. 


pen  with  replaceable  points.  Just  $2.9S. 
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TODAY,  Itarn  more  aboul  Stenograpli — the 
modern  ahorthand  that  studentt  enjoy  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 
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CALENDAR 


WHEN 

WHAT 

WHERE 

Oct.  2-3 

Idaho  Commercial  Teachers  Assn. 

Pocatello 

2-3 

Musugan  Education  Association 

Escanaba 

3 

Maine  Teachers  Association 

Brewer 

3 

North  Carolina  BE  A  (regional) 

Charlotte 

3 

New  York  STA  (Eastern  Zone) 

Glens  Falls 

3 

Pennsylvanu  sea  (regional) 

New  Castle 

3-4 

North  Dakota  Education  Assn. 

Minot,  Dickinson 

7 

North  Carolina  BE  A  (regional) 

Winston-Salem 

7 

New  York  STA  (Eastern  Zone) 

Oneonta 

8 

New  York  STA  (South  Nassau  Zone) 

Hempstead 

lO-II 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Assn,  (regional) 

Dubuque 

13-14 

Pennsylvania  SEA  (regional) 

Indiana 

14 

North  Carolina  BE  A  (regional) 

Wilmington 

15-17 

Maryland  State  Education  Conf. 

Baltimore 

17 

New  York  STA  (Business  Ed.  Section) 

Albany 

17 

New  York  STA  (Southeni  Zone) 

Elmira,  Binghamton 

17 

New  York  STA  (Su£Folk  Zone) 

Amityville,  Patehogue, 

Port  JeflFerson,  Bay  Shore,  So.  Huntington 

17 

North  Carolina  BEA  (regional)  • 

Kingston 

18 

So.  California  Jr.  College  Assn. 

Los  Angeles 

20 

Pennsylvania  SEA  (regional) 

Erie 

21 

North  Carolina  BEA  (regional) 

Elizabeth  City 

22-24 

New  Mexico  Education  Association 

Albuquerque 

23-24 

Minnesota  Business  Education  Assn. 

Minneapolis 

23-24 

Delaware  Education  Association 

Wilmington 

23-24 

Vermont  State  Teachers  Assn. 

Barre 

23-24 

Colorado  Education  Association 

Denver 

23-24 

Oklahoma  Education  Association 

Oklahoma  City 

24 

New  York  STA  (Central  Western) 

Rochester 

24 

New  York  STA  (North  Nassau) 

several  centers 

24 

New  York  STA  (South  Eastern) 

New  York  City 

24 

New  York  STA  (Western) 

Bu£Falo 

24 

Connecticut  State  Teachers  Assn. 

Storrs 

24 

North  Carolina  BEA  (regional) 

Raleigh 

25-26 

West  Virginia  Private  Schools 

Morgantown 

30-31 

East  Tennessee  Education  Assn. 

Knoxville 

30-31 

West  Virginia  SEA 

Charleston 

28-N.l 

Virginia  Business  Edueation  Assn. 

Richmond 

31-N.l 

Tri-State  Business  Eklucation  Assn. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nov.  1 

New  York  Business  Teachers  Assn. 

Binghamton 

1 

Catholic  Business  Ed.  Assn,  (regional) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

5-7 

South  Dakota  Education  Assn. 

Huron 

5-8 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn. 

Atlantic  City 

6-7 

Iowa  State  Education  Assn. 

Des  Moines 

6-7 

Arkansas  Education  Assn. 

Uttle  Rock 

6-8 

Wisconsin  Education  Assn. 

Milwaukee 

12-15 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 

St.  Louis 

COUNCIL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Coronado  Hotel 

24-26 

California  Teachers  Institute 

Sacramento 

24-26 

Louisiana  Teachers  Association 

Alexandria 

25-29 

SOUTHERN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

ASSN. 

Wade-Hampton  Hotel 

29 

Catholic  BEA  (Midwest  Unit) 

Chicago 

Dec.  17-19 

California  Business  Education  Assn. 

Los  Angeles 

26-28 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Assn. 

Harrisburg 

29-31 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Chicago 

ASSN. 

Palmer  House 
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GREGG  Summer  Confer¬ 
ence  attracted  200  teach¬ 
ers  to  one-week  session  at 
Northwestern  University, 
Chicago.  Here,  Alan  C. 
Uoyd,  of  Gregg,  conducts 
an  informal  classroom 
demonstration.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  directed  hy 
Rtis-sell  N.  Cansler. 


through 

the 

camera 

eye 


MU  clwpter,  Kamos  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  is  the  1958  winner 
of  the  annual  Pi  Omega  Pi  national 
chapter  award.  At  left,  Barlxira  Baltz, 
Mu  president,  holds  permanent 
trophy,  and  Herman  Baehr,  KSTC, 
holds  traveling  trophy.  Others  looking 
(m  are  (left  to  right):  Adeline  Kauzer, 
KSTC;  Ralf  J.  Thomas,  KSTC  ami 
national  editor  of  Pi  Omega  Pi; 
Harvey  J.  Cooke,  Mu  vice-president; 
and  E.  C.  McGill,  KSTC  head  of  dc- 
jMirtment  of  business  education. 
Thomas  pre.sented  the  awards. 


ALPHA  ETA,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  is  installed  as  the  31st 
chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Mo.st  of 
the  55  charter  members  apjyear  at 
right  with  spomor  Russell  J.  Hosier 
(front  row,  left),  chairman  of  the  bim- 
ness-education  department  at  Madi¬ 
son.  The  installation  was  directed  by 
Dorothy  Veon,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  presi¬ 
dent,  who  gave  the  main  address  at 
the  installation  dinner.  The  new  of¬ 
ficers  are;  president,  Robert  A.  Ristau; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Irene  Pope;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
Heyer;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Edna 
Cleveland;  treasurer,  Theodore  Lun- 
dey;  historian,  John  Knight;  national 
council  delegate,  Henry  Collim;  and 
editor,  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Margrave. 


In«xp«nsiv«  Movi«  Pro|«ctor 

The  world’s  lowest  priced  movie 
projector.  Model  1602,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Reger  Manufacturing 
Company,  P.O.  Box  110,  Mt.  Clem¬ 
ens,  Michigan.  Built  “without  frills,” 


the  machine  is  priced  at  $26.75.  It 
is  designed  for  16  mm.  black-and- 
white  film.  An  8  mm.  projector  for 
black-and-white  and  color  film  will  be 
available  in  the  fall. 

Specifications  for  the  Model  1602 
include;  400-foot  reel  capacity,  with 
extra  reel  provided;  100- watt  T8 
projection  lamp;  high-quality  ground 
lens,  adjustable;  AC  current  only; 
flickerless  shutter;  single  switch  for 
lamp  and  motor;  and  light  brown 
crackled  baked  enamel  finish. 

Two  Low-Pricod  Mochinos 

A  10-key  electric  adding  machine 
and  a  cash  register— both  designed  to 
sell  for  under  $200— have  b^n  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Burroughs  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

The  J289  electric  adding  machine 
has  a  7-digit  li^'ting  and  an  fl-digit  to¬ 
tal.  It  has  all-electric  total,  sub-total, 
subtraction,  non-add,  repeat,  and 
error  correction  keys;  and  a  full-vis- 
ibility  tear-off  blade. 

The  cash  register  totals  up  to  six 
digits.  Character  keys  for  identifi¬ 
cation  are  at  the  left  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  full  keyboard.  Easy-to-read 
figures  are  recorded  on  tape  for  easy 
reference  through  the  day. 

Machin*  Dictation  Packago 

Students  may  be  trained  in  machine 
dictation  by  means  of  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  package  available  from  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corporation.  Each  package 
contains  every  essential  for  training 


15  students.  The  package  includes:  a 
200-page  text;  a  touch-button  Time- 
Master  transcribing  machine;  18  Dic- 
tabelt  records;  a  set  of  training  aids; 
service  on  the  machine;  and  assistance 
from  Dictaphone  personnel.  The  prac¬ 
tice  records  are  progressively  timed 
and  contain  every  type  of  aictation 
on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Dictaphone  Corporation,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Throo-Pound  Tap«  Recorder 

A  portable  3-pound  tape  re¬ 
corder  is  now  being  marketed  by  the 
Edison  Voicewriter  Division,  Thomas 
A.  Edison  Industries,  McGraw-Edi- 
son.  New  York.  The  recorder  has  a 
push-button  microphone  and  a  built- 
in  loudspeaker  with  volume  control. 
The  transistorized  unit  includes  a  car¬ 
rying  case,  battery  rejuvenators,  and 
electrical  plugs  for  110-volt  current. 
The  manufacturer:  Mohawk  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  Brooklyn. 
Portable  Adding  Machine 

A  new  10-key  hand-operated  Odh- 
ner  adding  machine  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Facit,  Inc.,  U.  S.  distribu¬ 


tors  of  the  Swedish  machine.  The 
Odhner  H9S-5  with  a  9-figure  capac¬ 
ity  weighs  11  pounds. 

The  machine  features  a  combina¬ 
tion  repeat-correction  key  plus  a  two- 
in-one  key  for  totals  and  subtotals. 
The  keyboard  is  slanted  toward  the 
operator  and  works  with  a  very  light 
touch.  Rubber  suction  cups  keep  the 
machine  stationary. 

Finished  in  two-tone  gray,  the  H9S 
retails  for  $129.50.  Write  to  Facit, 
Inc.,  404  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  or  235  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk 

A  new  typewriting  desk  with  an 
adjustable  platform  allows  typewriters 
to  be  set  at  any  height  from  26V4  to 
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30  inches.  Designed  to  put  an  end  to 
“.student  slump,”  the  desk  comes  in 
widths  of  36  and  48  inches.  It  has 
a  durable  plastic  top  and  legs  of 
srjuare  steel  tubing  finished  in  light 
tan  or  blue. 

A  lower  priced  desk  is  also  avail¬ 
able,  with  fixed  typewriter  heights 
of  26,  28,  or  30  inches.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  is  Smith  System  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  212  Ontario  Street, 
S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  P.V.C.  typewriter  ribbon  for  typ¬ 
ing  on  plastics.  Special  ink  impreg¬ 
nated  on  ordinary  typewriter  ribbon; 
usable  in  standard  typ)ewriters.  In 
black  only.  Made  by  Ellams  Dupli¬ 
cator  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  Dean  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  1.,  England. 

•  Aluminum  easel,  with  Visimatic 
green  chalkboard.  Four  tubular  legs 
fold  into  29-  by  40-  by  2-inch  frame. 
Weighs  15  pounds.  Canvas  zipper  case 
available.  Made  by  Arlington  Alumi¬ 
num  Company,  IWll  West  DavLson 
Street,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

•  Card  Caddy  aluminum  desk  tray. 
For  3-  by  5-inch  index  cards;  lengths 
of  6,  9,  12,  18,  and  24  inches.  Alumi¬ 
num;  no  cover,  thus  immediate  avail¬ 
ability.  Made  by  La  Jolla  Industries, 
Inc.,  4606-16  Santa  Fe  Street,  San 
Diego  9,  California. 

•  Robins  Tape  Clips,  TC-12:  resil¬ 
ient  plastic  clips  to  hold  the  end  of 
recording  tapes  in  place.  Clip  is 
snapped  on  flange  of  tape  reel.  Twelve 
clips  for  35  cents.  Made  by  Robins 
Industries  Corporation,  36-27  Prince 
Street,  Flushing  54,  New  York. 
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BUSINESS 


SO  do  your 


needs  all 


STUDENTS 


STATESMAN. 


The  most 
fully- featured, 
perfect-printing, 


Educators  and  businessmen  agree  — 
the  more  versatile  the  typist,  the  more 
valuable  the  employee.  Consequently, 
no  typing  course  is  complete  without 
training  on  all  4  — REMINGTON® 


STANDARD. 


Remington 
Standard  — 
the  most  highly 


responsive, 
smoothly  rhythmic 
manual  typewriter 
available  today 


Statesman,  Electric,  Noiseless®  and 
Standard^'  typewriters. 


DIVISION  Of  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC. 

The  Remington 
Electric  typewriter  I 
is  the  greatest 
short  cut  ever 
devised  for  the 
learning  of  typing. 


NOISELESS. 

Typing  on  the 
Remington  Noiseless 
reflects  the 
highest  refinement 
of  typing  skill, 
features  the 
exclusive 

"pressure  printing" 
principle. 


proportional¬ 
spacing  typewriter  ^ 
in  the  world.  ; 


A.  J.  BiANCHi,  whose  com¬ 
pany  was  in  business 
during  the  Civil  War. 


THIS  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  has 

plifled  the  record-keeping  set-up  of  The 


greatly  sim- 
Bianchi  Co. 


BIANCHI  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  to  manufacture  100% 
liquid  center  cherries  and  chocolate  covered  cherries. 


THIS  MACHINE — the  Only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  —  was  designed  to  mass 
produce  chocolate  covered  cherries. 


Our  G/kStloncU  System 

saves  us  *2,400  a  year 

returns  68%  annually  on  our  investment.’ 


■The  Bianchi  Company 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 


“The  ease  with  which  we  are  able  to 
operate  our  new  National  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  has  speeded  up  our 
posting  work  considerably,  making 
more  time  available  for  crt^it  follow¬ 
up  and  other  important  office  activi¬ 
ties,”  writes  A.  J.  Bianchi,  of  The 
Bianchi  Company.  “In  fact,  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  our  National  has  cut  post¬ 
ing  time  by  75%. 

“All  totals  are  accumulated  auto¬ 
matically  by  our  National  System, 
eliminating  the  daily  re-adding  of 
columns.  And  with  the  information 
our  National  supplies,  we  are  able 


to  complete  tax  reports  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  previously  took  by 
hand.  Our  National  System  is  easy 
to  operate,  too,  making  it  easier  for 
us  to  train  new  employees. 

“By  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  our  operation,  our 
National  System  sfives  us  at  least 
$2,4(X)  a  year,  returns  68%  annually 
on  our  investment.” 


Your  husincHs,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  time-  and  money-mvittfi  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  throuf>h  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  year¬ 
ly  profit.  National's  icorld-icide  service 
ordanization  ivill  protect  this  profit. 
Ask  us  about  the  National  Mainte¬ 
nance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow  ^ 

pafies  of  your  phone  hook.)  dHl 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


of  The  Bianchi  Company 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINiS 
ADDING  MACHINIS  •  CASH  KtGISliDS 
HCK  DAMK  (No  CaMON  RsQUIDSD) 


THE  HATIOHAl  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


